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BLEHERIS AND THE TRISTRAM STORY 


Miss Schoepperle concluded her Tristan and Isolt with these 
words: “On the question of the channel of transmission of the 
tradition from the Celts to the French, it seems premature, in our 
present knowledge of the history and literature of the Celtic coun- 
tries in the Middle Ages, to pronounce.”+ In the very paragraph 
preceding, however, she referred to a clue which, the more I con- 
sider it, seems the more significant. “ Another mooted question is 
the interpretation of the passage in Thomas in regard to Breri. 
We agree with M. Bédier in seeing in this a mere device on the part 
of Thomas to cover his modifications of the tradition by citing as 
his source a name which, it appears, enjoyed no slight reputation 
among his hearers as an authority on Arthurian romance.” Al- 
though I concur in this interpretation of Thomas’s reference, I 
believe it can be shown that Thomas referred to a historical person 
who fully deserved his reputation at the Angevin court as a foun- 
tainhead of the Tristram legend. The greater part of the evidence 
has already been set forth by Miss Weston ;* but I hope to present 


1G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt (Frankfurt and London, 1913), m1, 
475. 

* Romania, xxxtv (1905), 100; J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval 
(London, 1906-9), 1, 288, m1, 250; From Ritual to Romance ‘(London, 
1920), 180; Revue Celtique, xxx1r (1911), 5. The thesis proposed in this 
last article, that Bleheris the conteur is to be identified with a certain 
Bledri ap Cadivor, a Welsh chieftain, seems highly improbable. For other 
discussions of Bleheris see Romania, vir (1879), 425; xxv (1896), 23; 
XxviI (1899), 336; xxxmt (1904), 334; xtimr (1914), 126; Géttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, I (1890), 804; Z. F. S. L., xm" (1891), 84; xxxI® 
(1907), 141; xxxvi? (1910), 187; Bédier, Tristan de Thomas (Paris, 
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it and supplement it in such fashion that what has hitherto seemed 
to many scholars an interesting hypothesis may come to be re- 
garded as a well-grounded fact in literary history. I believe, more- 
over, that if we accept the evidence regarding Breri or Bleheris, he 
becomes a figure of primary importance in the development of the 
matiére de Bretagne. 

What are the links connecting Breri or Bleheris with the Tris- 
tram story? In the first place, let me quote in full Thomas’s cita- 
tion : 

Entre ceus qui solent cunter 

E del cunte Tristran parler, 

Tl en ecuntent diversement: 

Oi en ai de plusur gent. 

Asez sai que chescun en dit 

E co qu’il unt mis en escrit, 
Mes sulun co que j’ai oi, 

Nel dient pas sulun Breri, 

Ky solt les gestes e les cuntes 

De tuz les reis, de tuz les cuntes 
Ki orent esté en Bretaingne. (LI. 2113-2123). 


The name which appears as Bleheris in one MS. of Pseudo- 
Wauchier’s continuation of Perceval appears as Bleobleheris or 
Bliobliheri in others.* In this latter form we find the name again 
associated with Tristram. Crestien de Troyes in Free gives a list 
of Arthur’s knights: 

Et Tristanz qui ne onques rist 
Delez Bliobleheris sist. (Ll. 1713 f.). 

In the Elucidation, a late prologue attached to Crestien’s Per- 
ceval, we hear that this same knight, Blihos-Bliheris, possessed a 
certain talent rarely, if ever, ascribed in medieval romance to a 
man of knightly rank: 

Mais si tres bons contes savoit 


Que nus ne se peust lasser 
De ses paroles escouter.‘ 





1902-5), 11, 95; J. Loth, Mabinogion? (Paris, 1913), 1, 72; Contributions 
a Vétude des romans de la Table Ronde (Paris, 1912), 34; Revue Celtique, 
XXxIII (1912), 180; E. Levi, I lais e la leggenda di Tristano (extract 
from Studi Romanzi, No. 14), Perugia (1918), 69. 

J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, 1, 241, note. 

* Ibid., 1, 277, 290. 
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The form Bliobleheris is clearly to be accounted for as a corrup- 
tion of Bleheris through written transmission. At some stage a 
copyist has failed to note the dots under Blio by which a prede- 
cessor had tried to strike out his mistake in copying an unfamiliar 
name, and thus the blunder and the correct form were compounded 
into one name. Nevertheless, in spite of this disguise, Bleheris 
retained his association with Tristram and his professional renown. 

Eilhart’s Tristrant also contains its reminiscence of Bleheris. A 
minor character, corresponding to Thomas’s Cariado, bears the 
name Pleherin, a form that is easily derived from Bleheris, as Pant 
from Ban and Nampetenis from Nain Bedenis. This irresponsible 
christening of a minor character is quite in accord with the prac- 
tice of one of Hilhart’s predecessors, for, as M. Lot has shown,° the 
name of Mark’s seneschal, Tinas de Litan, must have been a Welsh 
place-name, Dinas Lidan, meaning “strong fortress.” 

It is not only Thomas, then, who connected Bleheris with Tris- 
tram: in a curious way both Crestien and Eilhart testify to the 
same fact. Each testimony, too, is obviously independent of the 


‘others. Can these facts be explained on any other assumption than 


the existence of an original tradition which attributed to Bleheris 
a fundamental connection with the Tristram story? 

As to Bleheris’ origin there can be no doubt. Every scholar who 
has written on the subject has admitted that both Breri and Ble- 
heris represent the Welsh name Bledri. It was also as the author 
of a jest regarding the Welsh habit of fishing in portable coracles 
that Giraldus Cambrensis mentions Bledhericus (probably to be 
identified with Bleheris) as “famosus ille fabulator qui tempora 
nostra paulo praevenit.”® That a Welshman should be a source of 
Continental Tristram romance fits in with the known popularity of 
that legend in Wales. Tristram appears in the Mabinogion, five 
triads, a tale, and some very obscure Welsh poetic fragments.’ 
M. J. Loth has, moreover, asserted that the French form Tristan 
can be derived only from the Welsh, not from the Breton or 
Cornish.® 


5 Romania, xxIv (1895), 337. 

°Giraldus Cambrensis, Descriptio Cambriae, ed. J. F. Dimock (London, 
1868), 202. 

7 J. Loth, Mabinogion?, 1, 378, 11, 254, 260, 270, 284, 291. J. Loth, Con- 
tributions @ Vétude, 112. Studies in Philology, xvit (1920), 93. 
& J. Loth, Contributions a Vétude, 95. 
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If the origin of Bleheris was in Wales, have we any clue to his 
Continental activities? It is a fact that has been strangely over- 
looked that all the early evidences on the Tristram story outside 
of Wales point more or less directly toward Eleanor of Poitou. 
Thomas's poem (1185-1200) was, as I have shown elsewhere, writ- 
ten under the patronage of some member of the royal Angevin 
house, perhaps Eleanor herself.? Marie de France, who wrote 
Chievrefoil, dedicated her lais to a king, generally supposed to be 
BDleanor’s husband, Henry II, though he may have been her son, 
the Young King.’° Eilhart translated his Tristrant at the behest 
of Mathilda of Saxony, Eleanor’s daughter. Crestien de Troyes, 
who says that he wrote “del roi Marc e Iseut la blonde,” and whose 
poems, from Hrec to Lancelot, are fuil of reminiscences of that 
story, wrote under the patronage of Marie de Champagne, another 
daughter of Eleanor’s. Bernard de Ventadour, who often men- 
tions Tristram in his poems, indulged an artificial passion for 
Eleanor. Indeed the earliest reference to Tristram which can be 
dated with some assurance is to be found in a poem of Bernard’s 
apparently written, as Dr. Deister has demonstrated once more, 
after the departure of Eleanor for Wngland in 1154.%% Almost 
contemporary, perhaps a little earlier is the reference to Tristram 
in a poem of Cercamon’s brought forward by Prof. Appel and dated 
not later than the fifties.1*7 Now Cercamon was closely connected 
with Eleanor, for he wrote poems in celebration of her marriage 
with Louis VII in 1137 and lamenting the death of her father 
earlier in the same year. Six threads, therefore, connect the story 
of Tristram with Eleanor of Poitou. Especially noteworthy is the 
fact that Tristram is first mentioned in Contintental literature by 
two troubadours immediately associated with that romantic and 
influential woman. Al] this cannot be mere coincidence. 

Let us now turn to the remarkable statement found in a single 
manuscript of Wauchier de Denain’s continuation of Perceval and 
published hy Miss Weston in 1905.1% In a description of a dwarf 
knight Wauchier says: 


°M. L. R., xvir (1922), 24. 
1° Nuovi studi medievali, tr. 18Z. R. Ph., XLT (1921), 223. 
11M. P., xtx (1922), 287. 13 Romania, XxXxtv (1905), 100. 
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Deviser vos voel sa faiture. 

Si com le conte Bleheris 

Qui fu nes e engenuis 

En Gales dont je cont le conte 
Et qui si le contoit au conte 
De Poitiers qui amoit l’estoire 
E le tenoit en grant memoire 
Plus que nul autre ne faisoit. 


When we note how completely the statements about Bleheris 
harmonise with the facts presented above; when we note that 
Wauchier had no connection with the house of Poitou and would 
have no motive for inventing such a tale; when Miss Weston points 
out that this passage occurs in a series of Gawain adventures which 
are often quite disconnected and contain frequent references to a 
grand conte from which they are drawn and frequent apostrophes 
to an audience in the manner of the conteurs,** we are surely jus- 
tified in the belief that, however modified, this Geste of Gawayne, 
as Miss Weston calls it, represents a tradition going back to Ble- 
heris, and gives us a true account of him. 

Let us see why, though many scholars have admitted the exist- 
ence of Bleheris and his reputation as a great authority on the 
matiére de Bretagne, so few have taken seriously his connection 
with any particular body of Arthurian romance and his visit to 
the court of Poitou with its far-reaching consequences. In the 
first place, Miss Weston marshalled no corroborative evidence con- 
necting him through the Tristram legend with Eleanor of Poitou. 
In the second place, there was the suspicion, amounting almost to 
certainty, that Thomas justified his own originality by a false 
appeal to Bleheris. But, because Wolfram von Eschenbach cites 
Crestien falsely as the source of his Willehalm, and because the 
ascription of the prose Lancelot to Walter Map is a hoax, must we 
conclude that Crestien de Troyes and Walter Map never existed? 
No more does the fact that Thomas was “ spoofing ” in his appeal 
to the authority of Bleheris prove or even render it more probable 
that Bleheris never existed. This same passage of Thomas has 
been subjected to criticism by M. Foulet,> who believes that the 


74 Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, 1, 232-252. 
15M. DL. N., xxii (1908), 205. 
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reference to the conteurs and their varying versions of the romance 
was a mere imitation of the lines in Marie de France’s Chievrefoil: 
“Plusur le m’unt cunté et dit Ht jeo lai trouvé en escrit De Tris- 
tram et de la reine.” Now there is no such verbal similarity be- 
tween this and Thomas’s lines quoted above as to force the conclu- 
sion that one was copied from the other. And I believe M. Foulet’s 
whole thesis that there were no conteurs of Arthurian themes in 
the second half of the twelfth century falls to the ground before 
this quotation from Peter of Blois, Thomas’s contemporary: “ Re- 
citantur etiam pressurae vel injuriae eidem crudeliter irrogatae, 
sicut de Arthuro et Gauganno et Tristanno fabulosa quaedam 
referunt histriones, quorum auditu concutiuntur ad compassionem 
audientium corda et usque ad lacrimas compunguntur.”** There 
are plenty of other witnesses, but this statement alone, coming from 
one who was certainly not exploiting the Arthurian legend, suffices 
to prove that Thomas and the others who refer to the conteurs were 
simply telling the truth. The scepticism of many scholars regard- 
ing the Breri passage has certainly been carried too far. And when 
we find a body of evidence, so curiously consistent, regarding the 
provenance and transmission of the Tristram legend, Wauchier’s 
statement regarding Bleheris may well be regarded as established. 

Who was the “conte de Poitiers” to whom Bleheris told his 
tales? I believe that Miss Weston was right when she first iden- 
tified him with William VIII, father of Eleanor of Poitou and son 
of the famous troubadour-crusader William VII.1*7 William VIII's 
death in 1137 was the occasion for elegies by both Cercamon and 
Marcabru. Cercamon, as we have seen, was either the first or the 
second Continental writer to mention Tristram. Marcabru, ac- 
cording to one MS. of his elegy on Count William, mentions 
Arthur: “ Serai mai cum Artus perdutz.”+* In the light of Ble- 
heris’ activity, may we not regard this reading as the original? 
And can we not better understand that infiltration of Provencal 
literature with Celtic themes which Prof. Levi has revealed? ’° 


16 Migne, Pat. Lat., ccvir, col. 1088. Cited by E. Levi, I lais e la leggenda 
di Tristano, 103. 

17 Romania, xxxtIv (1905), 100. 

18 Romania, vi (1877), 123 f. 

19 E. Levi, I lais e la leggenda di Tristano, 58-77. 
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William VIII reigned from 1127 to 1137: and this decade was 
doubtless the period of Bleheris’ momentous visit. 

How momentous it was Miss Weston herself seems hardly to have 
realised. It was not that the Arthurian legend had not been 
known before this on the Continent. Prof. Rajna long since called 
attention to the names Artusius and Galvanus found in North 
Italian documents of the early twelfth century.?° Artusius occurs 
as early as 1114, and the man must have been christened at least 
fifteen years earlier. Furthermore, I shall demonstrate in an ar- 
ticle to be published elsewhere that the Arthurian sculpture at 
Modena was carved between 1099 and 1106, that the sculptor came 
from Bari, and that at Bari the Duke of Brittany and other Breton 
nobles spent the winter of 1096-7.7%. I shall also produce a mass 
of evidence to show that the carving illustrates a Breton version of 
the Meleagant abduction, with Gawain in the role of chief rescuer. 
When in 1136 Geoffrey of Monmouth said that the deeds of Arthur 
“a multis populis quasi inscripta iucunde et memoriter praedi- 
carentur,” **” he was telling the sober truth. 

The achievement of Bleheris, then, lies not in introducing Arthur 
to the non-Celtic world, but in introducing a story of extra-marital 
passion to the very center of the cult of courtly love. The theories 
with which the Midi was aflame and which the troubadours cele- 
brated in lyric form, Bleheris exemplified in his burning tale of 
Tristram and Ysolt. 'To him, we may believe, Eleanor owed her 
marked devotion to that particular romance which we may justly 
infer from the predilections of her daughters, of her poet-lover, 
and of the Angevin court. To Bleheris must be in large measure 
due the momentous fact that courtly love found in the matiére de 
Bretagne its narrative vehicle. 


°° Romania, Xvir (1888), 161, 355. M. Faral’s suggestion in his Re- 
cherches sur les sources latines (Paris, 1913), 396, that Artusius comes, 
not from Artus, but from Hartewic, shows to what desperate straits he is 
driven to support his system. 

21 A. K. Porter, Lombard Architectwre (New Haven, 1915-17), 1, 434-8; 
A K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture (Boston, 1923), 1, 67; Art Studies, 
I, 1923, 12; C. W. David, Robert Curthose (Cambridge, Mass., 1920), 97. 

#1» This certainly correct form of the verb from MS. Univ. Coll. Camb. 
I. i. 114 was generously supplied by the Rev. Acton Griscom, who is pre- 
paring a critical text of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
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The Elucidation probably preserves an authentic tradition when 
it says of Blihos-Bleheris that 


v 


Si tres bons contes savoit 
Que nus ne se peust lasser 
De ses paroles escouter. 


Bleheris may have owed his charm in part to that delicate and 
luxuriant fancy of the Celt which flowered in Kulhwech and Olwen, 
Since the conteurs are referred to indiscriminately as histriones 
and mimi, they must have recited their tales with a good deal of 
dramatic action. Probably Bleheris included among his gifts the 
power of vivid impersonation. It does not seem likely that he 
should have won the distinction of being the only transmitter of 
Arthurian romance from the Celts to the non-Celtic world whose 
name has been preserved unless he had been a man of genius. 
What was the story of Tristram as Bleheris told it? At present 
no assured answer seems possible. Miss Schoepperle has furnished 
Celtic parallels for a large number of incidents,?* and we may 
properly assume that these would have been included in Bleheris’ 
version. I feel quite certain that Arthur and his knights figured 
in it, for these are already attached to the story in a Welsh triad, 
and it is not until we reach the comparatively late romance of 
Thomas that we find him excluding the Arthurian connections. 
The real problem is whether the legend already included Ysolt of 
Brittany. My recent discoveries in Arthurian nomenclature have 
convinced me that much Welsh tradition reached Brittany as early 
as the eleventh century, was amplified by the Bretons and by them 
given such prestige on the Continent and in England that the 
Welsh received back their own legends and their own heroes in 
Breton disguise by the beginning of the twelfth century. For ex- 
ample, the name Gwalchmai is not the original Welsh name for 
Gawain, but a Welsh attempt to reproduce the Breton corruption 
of the original Welsh sobriquet for this hero. It seems probable 
that the Tristram story had also been through this cycle of develop- 
ment. At least, we find a Tristan, lord of Vitré, early in the 
eleventh century.** Morice’s transcript of the records from the 


22 G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, m1, 471. 
** Pierre le Baud, Chroniques de Vitré (bound with Histoire de Bre- 
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first half of the century supply also a Triscannus who later became 
a bishop and a Triscan abbas; in both cases we may safely read 
Tristan.** It seems probable then that the legend of this hero was 
known in Brittany early in the eleventh century; that there the 
story of Ysolt of the White Hands was invented and developed ; 
and that it was this already expanded legend that Bleheris knew 
and brought to Poitiers. 

Let me before closing indicate briefly the relation of my theory 
to other notable theories of the development of the tradition. I 
agree with Miss Schoepperle’s view that Eilhart’s source, the estovre, 
is the most primitive form of the romance we know, but that there 
were earlier French versions now lost.2> ‘With M. F. Lot, however, 
I find her arguments for the late date of the courtly love elements 
in the estoire unconvincing.**® If the interpretation which Prof. 
Appel places on the allusion to Tristan by Cercamon be correct, 
courtly ideas were present in the story as early as the fifties.27 Some 
of them we may believe were due to Bleheris. M. Bédier’s theory 
of a French archetype differs from mine mainly in that though 
we may take Bleheris for its author, I believe he found much of 
the material ready to hand and that there were a number of episo- 
die accretions later.*® Gaston Paris’s theory of Anglo-Norman 
transmission to the Continent, tentatively subscribed to by M. 
Bédier, is unsupported by any cogent reasons.*® All the Bnglish 
connections of the Tristram story are later than the connections 
with Poitou, and are easily explained by another hypothesis. Cer- 


tagne) (Paris, 1638), 5. H. Morice, Mémoires pour servir de preuves @ 
Vhistoire de Bretagne (Paris, 1742), transcribes the name from the docu- 
ments in the following forms: 1, 370, Trescandi, Triscandi; 372, Trischan; 
382, Triscanni; 386, Driscamni; 387, Driscanus; 408, Trescandi. I be- 
lieve that Le Baud who had access to original materials now lost was right 
in reading Tristan, and that Morice has made the easy mistake of reading 
ac for a t in each case. The supposed examples of the name Tristan 
among the Normans of Sicily in the eleventh century are all misreadings 
of the name of Thorstein. See M. L. N, xxtv (1907), 37. 

*4H. Morice, Mémoires pour servir de preuves, 1, 353, 372. 

°° G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, 1, 8 ff. 

*5 Romania, xx~ur (1914), 128. 

2. R. PR, x12 (1081), 224. 

*8 Bédier, Tristan de Thomas, 1, 155. 

°° Thid., 126-9. 
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tainly the episode in the Roman de Renard, and probably Marie’s 
Chievrefoil, Béroul, and Thomas are to be dated after 1175.* 
Béroul’s use of the word lovendrine and the English words put in 
the mouth of Renard disguised as a Breton jongleur seem to mean 
only that the conteurs, whose activity in the second half of the 
twelfth century I have defended above, circulated in England as 
well as on the Continent and naturally picked up some English 
expressions. M. J. Loth’s theory of Cornish provenance has been 
adequately criticised by M. Smirnov.** The names Blanche Lande 
and Mal Pas are by no means confined to Cornwall. Dinas de 
Lidan is as likely to be Welsh as Cornish. Kaherdin is a Turkish 
name made familiar by the Crusades.** The one convincing iden- 
tification is Lancien with its church of 8. Sanson, and these are 
found only in Béroul. Does not the natural explanation of this 
placing of Mark’s court at Lancien, which seems to have no his- 
toric or legendary justification, lie in the supposition that Béroul 
or his source, like other conteurs of his day, visited England and 
merely invented a localization of the legend? There is nothing, 
therefore, in the extant French romances of Tristram which seems 
incompatible with the theory that the legend came from Wales, was 
newly vitalised by Bleheris, and from Poitiers spread northward 
through France and England. 

If the claims that I have made for Bleheris are accepted, it is 
hard to overestimate his importance. It is not the Arthurian 
legend of Geoffrey of Monmouth which has peopled the dreams of 
poets for eight centuries. As Gaston Paris once said, the French 
verse romances “ne doivent rien 4 Gaufrei de Monmouth.” ** And 


°° Nuovi studi medievali,1. J.D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance 
(Baltimore and Géttingen), 1923, 1, 159. I hope to establish the date 
of Thomas between 1185 and 1200 in a sequel to this article. 

31 J. Loth, Contributions a Vétude de la Table Ronde, 60. Romania, 
x“ (1914), 121. 

827. R. Ph., x“im (1922), 482. 

33 Romania, x (1881), 488. M. Faral in Bédier and Hazard, Histoire 
illustrée de la littérature francaise (Paris, 1923), 19, has enunciated the 
opposite opinion: “Dans la mesure of ceux-ci doivent quelquechose 4 
une autre source que la seule imagination de leurs auteurs, ce n’est pas 
a des poémes celtiques qu’ils se rattachent; c’est & une ceuvre de clerc ”: 
namely, Geoffrey of Monmouth. One wonders whether M. Faral has ever 
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it is mainly from them that Arthurian romance derives. Crestien 
de Troyes has ceased to be, for those who have examined without 
prejudice the accumulated evidence, more than a charming re- 
manieur. His Ivain, Erec, Lancelot, and Perceval are simply re- 
fined but very close redactions of earlier French contes of ultimate 
Breton origin. When, as in Lancelot, he introduces at his patron- 
ess’s request the scenes and the ideas illustrative of amour courtois, 
he is doing only what others had done before. But Bleheris, we 
have reason to believe, was an innovator. To him we may give 
the credit of first mingling colorful Celtic fantasy with the Pro- 
vencal idealisation of love. To him, more than any other, we 
may attribute the fact that, according to Andreas Capellanus, the 
laws of amour courtois were discovered in Arthur’s court.** 


Columbia University. R0GER SHERMAN LOOMIS. 





IBSEN’S CATILINA AND GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE AUF 
TAURIS 


Some years ago, after having translated Ibsen’s Catilina (the 
revised edition) into English, I read all the dramas of Oehlen- 
schlaeger, Schiller, and Goethe, in order, if possible, to find new 
points of contact between the works of these writers and Ibsen’s 
first drama. In Oehlenschlaeger I found some evidence of Ibsen’s 
being indebted to Kiartan og Gudrun, which evidence I have 
already summarized in print (Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, Xx11, 158). In Schiller I found nothing that had not 
been pointed out by earlier investigators. In Goethe’s Gétz von 
Berlichingen I found a few matters that suggested Catilina; but 
these I had found also in Oehlenschlaeger, whom we know that 
Ibsen had read before the time in question (See Henrik Jaeger, 
Henrik Ibsen, W. M. Payne’s translation, second edition, 49.). 


heard of the Cath Paluc, of Merlin and Lailoken, or has compared Gawain 
and the Green Knight, certainly based on a French romance, with its 
Irish parallel. 

**T wish to express my gratitude for certain suggestions as to wording 
and treatment of materials made me by Professor Nitze and Professor 
Hibbard. 
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When I came to Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris, however, I found 
what I felt to be a direct and considerable influence. Again and 
again, situations or passages reminded me of Catilina. 

According to Ibsen’s Introduction to the revised edition of the 
drama, Catilina was written in the winter of 1848-49, in the 
twenty-first year of his life. In taking the university entrance 
examination in 1850, Ibsen received the grade of “ meget godt” 
(very good) in German,—a higher grade than he received in any 
other subject (See table in Rudolph Lothar’s Henrik Ibsen, 18.). 
It is likely, therefore, that he had read several German classics by 
the time that he wrote Catilina. And since the Iphigenie is in 
blank verse, as is also Catilina, it is not unlikely that he was 
interested in this polished drama, as well as in Oehlenschlaeger, 
while trying his hand for the first time at this kind of writing. 

During his Grimstad period (1844-50), Ibsen was carrying on 
studies in preparation for the university entrance examination, 
and was tutored (to what extent is not known) by two theological 
students, S. C. Monrad and Emil Bie (J. B. Halvorsen, Norsk 
Forfatter-Lexikon, 111, 6). That these men may have interested 
him in one of the best German classics, if indeed he needed to be 
interested, is probable. But there is also another possibility. The 
druggist to whom he was apprenticed the first two years of his 
Grimstad period was a German, or at least had the German name 
J. A. Reimann (Halvorsen, op. cit., 6). Being a druggist, his 
employer must have had a fair education, and may have assisted 
in introducing Ibsen to Goethe. At any rate, according to 
Halvorsen, the druggist took considerable interest in his appren- 
tice (op. cit., 6). 

We have also a bit of valuable testimony hearing on the point 
in question. John Paulsen, who “aspires, in a measure, to be 
Ibsen’s Boswell” (Edmund Gosse, Henrik Ibsen, X), says con- 
cerning Ibsen: “ De tyske klassikere som Goethe og Schiller var 
han fortrolig med allerede fra sin ungdom” (Samliv med Ibsen, 
29). My translation: “'The German classic writers, such as 
Goethe and Schiller, he was familiar with already in his youth.” 
Professor Halvdan Koht, who has had occasion to study the Ibsen 
sources in editing Breve fra Ibsen and Ibsen’s Efterladte Skrifter, 
accepts Paulsen’s statement at its face value (E£fterladte Skrifter, 
tx). Now, if Ibsen was “ fortrolig” with Goethe already in his 
youth, it is not difficult to believe that he may have read the 
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Iphigenie before reaching the age of twenty-one. And it may be 
added that Paulsen’s statement is in part substantiated by the 
fact that Ibsen at the age of twenty-two received a higher grade 
in German than in any other subject. Paulsen’s statement is, 
however, the testimony of an admirer, and should probably be 
taken with a grain of salt. But, when all is said, it is important 
supplementary evidence. 

That Ibsen, during his life as a whole, was profoundly influ- 
enced by Goethe, is certain. Paulsen says: “Som Goethe saa op 
til Shakespeare, af hvem han drog sin fornemste naering, har 
Ibsen studeret Goethe og ikke uden udbytte. Ibsen talte sjeldent 
om Goethe, som han skyldte saa meget, men naar han naevnte 
ham, var det altid med beundring” (Samliv med Ibsen, 72). 
My translation: “ Just as Goethe looked up to Shakespeare, from 
whom he drew his chief nourishment, so Ibsen studied Goethe, 
and not without profit. Ibsen seldom talked about Goethe, whom 
he owed so much; but when he referred to him, it was always 
with admiration.” This influence has been noted by a number 
of scholars, particularly as it manifests itself in Peer Gynt (1867). 
Ibsen’s indebtedness to Goethe in Peer Gynt has received full 
and careful treatment at the hands of Professor A. LeRoy Andrews, 
in his article entitled “ Ibsen’s Peer Gynt and Goethe’s Faust” 
(Journal of English and Germanic Philology, x11, 238 ff.). 

It is not improbable, then, that Ibsen’s Catilina owes something 
to Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. I shall now set forth a number 
of parallels and similarities, which, in my judgment, constitute 
almost positive proof of such indebtedness. My quotations are 
from the Goedeke edition of Goethes Werke and the first edition 
of Catilina. The numbers inclosed by parentheses indicate pages. 

In her first speeches, Iphigenie is bewailing her lot as priestess 
in the temple of Diana. Likewise, in her first speeches, Furia, 
Ibsen’s heroine, is bewailing her lot as priestess in the temple of 
Vesta. Both lament the fact that they have been deprived of the 
pleasures of youth. I can quote only a few lines. Compare the 
following, both in sentiment and in language. Iphigenie’s words: 


Sie war dahin, 
Der Jugend beste Freude, das Gedeihn 
Der ersten Jahre. Selbst gerettet, war 
Ich nur ein Schatten mir, und frische Lust 
Des Lebens bliiht in mir nicht wieder auf. (10) 
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Furia’s words: 


som rived mig enhver min Ungdomsglaede, 
i Livets skjénne Vaar hver skyldfri Lyst;— (17) 


Iphigenie refers to her life in the temple as “ the second death ”: 


Auch von dem Leben hier, dem zweiten Tode! (8) 
And a little further on: 
Ein unniitz Leben ist ein friiher Tod; (10) 


Furia says, concerning this same life: 


og denne tomme, handlingslise Virken, 
et Liv saa mat, som Lampens sidste Blus, (18) 


Further on Furia says to Catiline: 


hist venter Dig en stille Eensomhed,— 
et Liv, halvt Déden, halvt en désig Slummer,— (54) 


And Catiline says, concerning his own life: 





men dette er jo Déden uden Liv! (49) 


Except towards the end of the drama, Orestes, Iphigenie’s 
brother, is distracted, and imagines himseif pursued by the Furies. 
This is largely true also of Catiline. The following words, spoken 
by Catiline, are quite in keeping with the state of mind of 
Orestes : 

man siger jo, at Furierne stige 
fra Underverdnen frem for at forfélge 
den Dédelige ;— (72) 


Again: 
og hvorsomhelst jeg gaaer, 
forfélger mig saert vexlende Gestalter,— 
Alt, Manlius, Alt huses i min Barm, 
kuns ikke Fred;—den er der ikke mer. (88-89) 


Again: 
Hvad ville I mig da, I blege Skygger, 
lad mig i Ro, hvad fordre I af mig? (118) 


Before Orestes recognizes Iphigenie as his sister, he thinks she 
may be in league with the Furies: 


So willst du mein Verderben? 
Verbirgt in dir sich eine Rachegéttin? (46) 

















Compare Catiline’s words to Furia: 


Ha, er Du da en Daemon— 
Ha! Du er stegen frem 
af Gravens Dyb for at forfélge mig— 
ha, saadan har jeg taenkt 
mig Nemesis— 
Orestes addresses Iphigenie as 
Schéne Nymphe, 


Catiline addresses Furia as 
skjénne Svaermerinde! 
Skjénne Nemesis! 
Iphigenie says to Orestes: 


Mein Schicksal ist an deines fest gebunden. 


Furia says to Catiline: 

Jeg er din Genius—et saelsomt Baand 

os sammenknytter— 
jeg er din Genius! 

jeg maa ledsage Dig, hvorhen Du gaar— 
Jeg maa ledsage Dig 

til Maalet. 

Jeg er din Genius, din lénnende Gudinde! 


Orestes says to Iphigenie: 


Wer bist du, deren Stimme mir entsetzlich 
Das Innerste in seinen Tiefen wendet? 


Catiline says to Furia: 


ha, faelt din tale har 


en haer af Billeder fremmanet i min Sjael— 


Du grebet har 
en Streng, der toned dybest i mit Indre,— 
Ha! Furia! hvor saelsom er din Tale! 
den klang som toner fra min egen Barm, 


Orestes urges Iphigenie to go back to Greece, 


Ein neues Leben freundlich anzufangen. 
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(117) 
(49) 


(56) 


(47) 


(19) 
(57) 


(44) 


(51) 
(49) 


(106) 
(114) 


(46) 


(118) 
(55) 


(18) 


(43) 


When Catiline and his wife, Aurelia, have decided to leave Rome, 


Aurelia says: 


En ny Tilvaerelse for os fremb: yder, 


(47) 
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Catiline says to the conspirators: 
En ny Tilvaerelse os vinker naer— (68) 
Orestes asks Iphigenie to kill him, just as Catiline asks Furia 
to kill him; and in each case the instrument to be used is the 
dagger (“ dolch,” “ dolk”). 
Orestes comforts Iphigenie, saying that she should not feel 
responsible for his death. It is Fate that demands the sacrifice: 


Weine nicht! Du hast nicht Schuld. (48) 
Catiline says to his friend, Curius, who has betrayed him, and 
thus becomes the indirect cause of his death: 

Du var kuns Midlet,—kunde du for det?— (98) 

When Orestes imagines that he has died and is meeting the 
spirits of the underworld, he says to them: 


Ist keine Feindschaft hier mehr unter euch? : 
Wir sind hier alle der Feindschaft los.— (49) 


Furia, who claims in this part of the drama to be a spirit from 
the underworld, has the same strange information to offer: 


I Graven svinder Hadet, (50) 
Steg nogen Aand fra Gravens Skygger frem 
med Had i Barmen? (51) 


Soon after Iphigenie recognizes Orestes as her brother, she 
says: 
Allein zu tragen dieses Gliick und Elend 
Vermag ich nicht. (48) 


Compare Aurelia’s words to Catiline: 
hvilken Fryd! 
o, mere end mit Bryst formaaer at rumme— (31-32) 
In speaking of his falling in love with Iphigenie, King Thoas 
dwells on her “ magic” influence over him. He was 
wie mit Zauberbanden 
Gefesselt. (23) 
Compare Catiline’s words to Furia, concerning her influence over 
him: ; 
En Tryllekraft mig faengsler til din Side— (21) 


der ligger dog en saelsom Tryllekraft 
i dine Ord, i dine dunkle Blikke! (52) 
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Compare Furia’s view of the same matter: 
Han médte mig! en maegtig Tryllekraft— 
en indre Sympathi os forte sammen;— (36) 


Iphigenie refuses to rob the temple of Diana’s statue and to 
flee back to Greece, because she would thus betray King Thoas’s 
trust in her. And he has been her “ second father ”: 


Den Kénig, der mein zweiter Vater ward, (62) 

Den Konig, der mein zweiter Vater ward! (75) 
When Furia asks Curius to betray Catiline, Curius at first finds 
it impossible for the same reason: 

Ha, raedsomt! han, min Pleiefader og— (78) 


Iphigenie says to King Thoas: 


O reiche mir die Hand zum Friedenszeichen! (74) 
und reiche mir 
Zum Pfand der alten Freundschaft deine Rechte. (81) 


Compare Furia’s words to Catiline: 


raek mig din Haand 


til evigt Forbund,— (55-56) 
Kom, raek mig Haanden til 
et mérkt, et evigt Forbund.— (57) 


Towards the end of the drama, Orestes tells Iphigenie that she 
has delivered him from the Furies and has brought back to him 


the “light of day”: 
Neu 
Geniesz’ ich nun durch dich das weite Licht 
Des Tages. (79) 


Compare Catiline’s last words to Aurelia, spoken as Furia, his 
Fury, is disappearing in the background: 


Du har Sjaelens Mulm forjaget, i mit Bryst er Ro,... 
Du har Mérkets Magt beseiret ved din Kjaerlighed! (125) 


All the units in the two following groups emphasize the neces- 
sity of immediate flight; and in the second group there is also a 
parallel between “wir sind verraten” and “Du er forraadt.” 
Compare the elements of each group, both from the point of view 
of thought and of language. 


Jeder Augenblick ist teuer, (51) 
Spild ei Gieblikket. (104) 
9 


~ 
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Din Tid er kostbar,— (103) 
Saa lad os fly i dette Oieblik, (19) 
Nu, saa afsted i dette Gieblik, (70) 
Versiiumt die Zeit nicht, die gemessen ist! (52) 
Komm, wir sind verraten. 

Geringer Raum bleibt uns zur Flucht. Geschwind! (75) 
O nei, men red Dig, mens det end er Tid;— 

Du er forraadt— (96) 
Men skynd Dig, fly! vid, snart er det forsilde, (98) 


These are the principal data which have led me to believe that 
Ibsen’s Catilina owes a debt to Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. 
I believe that Ibsen had studied the Iphigenie with great care. 
There is however nothing in Catilina which indicates that Ibsen 
was, necessarily, conscious of drawing upon Goethe. 

Parallels and similarities do not constitute absolute proof of 
literary indebtedness. But if parallels and similarities are suffi- 
ciently numerous, it seems to me that they become significant; 
and especially is this the case if the influence they point toward 
is not improbable. 

THEODORE T. STENBERG. 

University of Texas. 





THOMAS CHATTERTON’S EPISTLE TO THE REVEREND 
MR. CATCOTT 


Chatterton’s biographers and critics have taken little serious 
account of his Epistle to the Reverend Mr. Catcott (1769). C. E. 
Russell, for instance, in referring to the poem ? says, “ Chatterton 
had long made up his mind about religion”; and simply defines 
vaguely Chatterton’s creed: “he had his own religion of faith 
and practice, dream and aspiration, but utterly rejected all the 
dogmas of the church and, indeed, all the supernatural parts of 
Christianity.” J. H. Ingram? slides nonchalantly over the really 
important ideas in the Fpistle, and refers to them rather conde- 
scendingly as “ bewildering theoretical notions, as much intended 
to display his (Chatterton’s) own deep reading as to refute his 
reverend friend’s want of logic.” 


*C. E. Russell: Thomas Chatterton, pp. 127-129. 
* J. H. Ingram: The True Chatterton, p. 149. 
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While Chatterton was, of course, not at his time of life a deep 
or original philosopher, the Epistle to Catcott has, it seems to me, 
more significance than has been recognized, in the light it throws 
upon Chatterton’s thinking. 

The poem is a satire directed against Alexander Catcott’s 
Treatise on the Deluge. Catcott’s book is a typical example of 
the numerous “ theories of the earth” and explanations of the 
Deluge that appeared from time to time all through the century, 
the authors trying to invent some imaginary “ system” by which 
the Mosaic account of Creation could be explained scientifically.‘ 
Chatterton’s Epistle, according to a postscript which he appended 
to it, was meant as “an innocent effort of poetical vengeance, as 
Mr. Cateott has done me the honor to criticize my trifles,” and 
Chatterton adds, “ What I dislike in verse very possibly deserves 
my approbation in the plain prose of truth.” Whatever the per- 
sonal causes which produced the satire, however, it shows a point 
of view utterly different from that of Catcott and similar writers. 


Chatterton laughs at the attempt to explain the history of the 
earth according to the literal interpretation of Scripture, and 


describes how the explainer ends in trying to reconcile con- 
tradictions: 


Attentive search the Scriptures, and you’ll find 
What vulgar errors are with truth combined. 

Your tortured truths, which Moses seemed to know, 
He could not unto inspiration owe; 

But if from God one error you admit, 

How dubious is the rest of Holy Writ! 


He goes on to make numerous criticisms of Catcott’s system, 
none very cogent, but all questioning how, according to natural 
law, such and such an event could have taken place: 


*Twas the Eternal’s fiat, you reply; 

And who will give Eternity the lie? 

I own the awful truth, that God made all, 
And by his fiat worlds and systems fall; 
But study nature; not an atom there 

Will unassisted by her powers appear. 





* First published in 1761, revised in 1768. 

“The earliest and best known of these “theories of the earth” was 
Thomas Burnet’s Telluris Theoria Sacra, 1681. Others were written by: 
John Ray (1691, 1692), John Woodward (1695), William Whiston (1696), 
Benoit De Maillet (1749). 
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He then turns his fire against pantheism which fancies that 
God and nature are the same. The implication as to Chatterton’s 
vwn ideas is plain. He believed neither in a “carpenter God” 
who set the world going and since then has remained aloof, nor in 
a God who works directly through continual miracles, nor yet in 
a God who is identical with nature, but in a God who is con- 
tinuously working his will through the agency of natural laws 
and natural processes. And that conception of God is a conception 
far more usual today than it was in Chatterton’s time. 

Chatterton’s “ free-thinking,” as he calls it, in regard to Scrip- 
ture, has a good deal of boyish bravado in it. This fact is plain 
from the “ Will” which he wrote in 1770: 

“T leave the Reverend Mr. Catcott some little of my free- 
thinking, that he may put on spectacles of Reason, and see how 
vilely he is duped in believing the Scriptures literally.” 

Nevertheless, the Epistle to Catcott shows that Chatterton had 
good reasons behind his heterodoxy. The spirit which declared 
that the Scriptures could not fairly be interpreted literally, and 
that God works entirely through natural law, was far more than 
simply a manifestation of immature free-thinking. Chatterton 
was not, of course, alone in his time, or a pioneer in this spirit. 
He undoubtedly assimilated his opinions and arguments to a large 
extent from books; and he was taking up ideas which had been 
coming more and more persistently to the front as the eighteenth 
century progressed. But he utters his convictions with the virility 
and clarity that is characteristic of his young genius that “ per- 
ished in its pride.” 

G. R. Porrer. 

Dartmouth College. 





DANTE NOTES 

IV. THE THREE GODDESSES 
In essa gerarcia son J’altre dee: 
prima Dominazioni, e poi Virtudi; 


lordine terzo di Podestadi é@e. (Par., XXVIII, 121 ff.) 


I regret to notice that the Critical Text of the Societa Dantesca 
Italiana has adopted the reading “’altre dee” in this passage in- 





n 
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stead of the familiar “le tre dee ”—which, in spite of the almost 
universal and to my mind inexplicable puzzlement or reticence of 
commentators, is perfectly clear in meaning and natural in its 
relations to the context. So far as I know, Buti alone gave the 
obvious explanation: these three Angelic Orders in the hierarchy 
thus designated as dee are the only ones the names of which in 
Italian (and Latin) are of the feminine gender. 

In Conv., Il, Iv, 6, speaking of the Intelligences in general, 
Dante had said: “ Li gentili le chiamano Dei e Dee.” And many 
analogous cases are found of the use, as metaphors, of feminine 
nouns which are consonant in gender with other feminines and 
are grammatically rather than logically appropriate. For example: 
in Purg., XIX, 51, those who mourn are affirmed to be blessed, for 
“avran di consolar anime donne *”—they shall have their souls 
“mistresses,” that is, possessors, of consolation. Compare Inf., 
XXV, 4, “Da indi in qua mi fuor le serpi amiche”; here it is 
hard to say whether amiche is noun, “ friends” (f.), or adjective, 
“friendly ” (7. e., so felt by me)—or rather, there is no distine- 


‘ tion between the two concepts. Further cases of unmistakable 


nouns so used are: Purg., IV, 110-11, “pitt negligente / che se 
pigrizia fosse sua serocchia”; and Purg., XXI, 28, “anima sua, 
ch’é tua e mia serocchia’*’—where the soul is spoken of as “ sister ” 
merely because the gender of “anima” is feminine; and Purg., 
XVI, 85-8, where the soul is compared to a girl (“ fanciulla”’) 
for the same reason. Vedova, of V. N., XX XI, is very likely in- 
tended as noun, in a metaphor. 

Similarly, allegorical personifications of abstract qualities as 
male or female, according to the gender of the noun (e. g., Amore 
as a “segnore,” and Morte as “nemica” and “di dolore madre 
antiea,’ in V. N., VIII), are only conventionalized—and more 
consciously visualized—extensions of this type. 

And indeed this usage is but a branch of that fundamental prin- 
ciple in so many languages, which leads, in only a very slightly 
diverging direction, to the employment of feminine pronouns to 
refer to feminine nouns; looked at in this light, the whole matter 
becomes so obvious as to render discussion superfluous.t The 


1In Par., XXII, 127, “ inlei” may almost be said to be a feminine verb, 
being made of the feminine pronoun “lei” for the sole purpose of referring 
back to the feminine noun “salute” in line 124, 
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continual necessity of dodging “ she” and “her” in the rendering 
of these pronouns into English is one of the standard petty an- 
noyances to translators of the Divine Comedy, where the word 
“anima” and the pronouns referring to it are necessarily rather 
frequent. “It” is at best an unsatisfactory makeshift. 

The apparatus criticus to our new Accepted Text is very much 
of a desideratum. Scartazzini says? that “le tre” is the reading 
not only of the best Mss., but of all the old commentators up to 
Landino. 

There is also a reading “ l’alte,” which gives sense. But “ lal- 
tre” has no sense nor fitness, in this context; and I am curious 
to know what led to its acceptance. If merely an application of 
the principle of Jectio difficilior, it was certainly applied with a 
vengeance. 

V. THe THREE GARMENTS 

The symbolic use of the three “theological colors ”—if I may 
use this term—in Dante’s descriptions of Beatrice is familiar to 
every reader of his works; but I wonder if any one of them, even 
among specialists, has noted that in the poet’s three supreme visions 
of his Lady, two in this world and one in the next, she appears to 
him clad respectively in the red of Love, the white of Faith, and 
the green of Hope. 

It was as a child in her ninth year that she first flashed upon 
his eyes and spirit, “ vestita di nobilissimo colore, umile, e onesto, 
sanguigno” (Vita Nuova, II, 3) ; exactly nine years later (and in 
the ninth hour of the day) he first received her ineffable saluta- 
tion as she walked between two gentlewomen, “ vestita di colore 
bianchissimo” (V. N., III, 1); and then on Wednesday, April 
13th, A. D. 1300,* the penitent Pilgrim on the summit of Purga- 
tory feels each drop of his blood quickened by the embers of the 
“ancient flame,” as “a Lady ” appears to him upon the triumphal 
Car of the Church, with a crown of olive over her snow-white 
(“candido”) veil, and clad with the color of living flame under 
“verde manto” (Purg., XXX, 31-3). All three colors are in- 
deed represented in this last picture; but the mantle of green 
covers the red robe, and over the white veil is the green of olive. 


2 Div. Comm. di D. A., III, Leipzig, 1882, p. 768. 
%Moore, Time References in the Divine Comedy, Table VI. 
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This is, therefore, both the third unit of the series and at the same 
time their summation. 

Two other cases occur in the Vita Nuova in which Beatrice is 
described with blood-red garments; but they are both secondary, 
being in the relation of visions to real life: the first is allegorical 
(III, 4), and the second (XXIX, 1) reminiscent of the first actual 
meeting in childhood. The vision in the Terrestrial Paradise is 
in one sense also allegorical ; but in the sequence of Dante’s spiri- 
tual and esthetic experience it takes primary rank, and so it does 
necessarily in the minds and consciousness of us who read his 
record.* 

Another fact in this connection which is perhaps not a mere co- 
incidence may be worth attention. After we have observed the 
care which Dante takes to connect his and Beatrice’s ninth year ® 
with the first of these three—may I call them “ avatars” ?—and 
noted his explicit statement * that the second, when all in white 
she saluted him, came exactly nine years later, it is interesting to 
find that the third vision—that on the top of the Mountain of 


‘White, also, occurs twice more in the Vita Nuova, in secondary posi- 
tion: XXIII, 7, Dante sees her soul in a prophetic vision of her death as 
a “nebuletta bianchissima,” borne upward by angels; and XXIII, 8, in a 
sequel to that same vision he seems to behold ladies covering her head 
“eon uno bianco velo.” Moore, in Dante Studies, IIL series (1903), p. 
187, notes that in the V. N. Beatrice is “never associated with green,” 
and attributes this to the “disappointed and even despairing tone” of 
the whole work. I suspect it rather of being another bit of evidence that 
the prose of the V. N. was planned to form an integral part of the whole 
Cycle of Beatrice and his own spiritual progress, whereof the first mem- 
ber comprised the lyrics written before the ambitious design had taken 
shape in his mind, and the last the great epic climax, and summation of 
the trilogy—itself tripartite. For note, first, that in no case is the color 
mentioned in the lyric passages of the V. N. corresponding to those in 
prose which I am treating here; and secondly, that while we have found 
red and white mentioned three times each in the prose—with green en- 
tirely absent—in the third vision each of them is repeated once, but each 
time topped with green, and by adding the very significant reference to 
Beatrice’s eyes as “emeralds ” in Purg., XXXI, 116, at the close of this 
same scene, we discover a not unexpected triad of greens. Further, note 
that in the prose of V. N., XXIII, Dante makes a special point of saying 
that only Beatrice’s head was covered with the white veil. 
°V. N., Il, 1-2. ; 

*V. #., Mii, 1. 
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Purgatory—occurs in the eighteenth year (counting Continental 
fashion) after the second. Perhaps it is mere accident. Dante’s 
cult of numbers is certainly much less obtrusive in the Divine 
Comedy than in the Vita Nuova; maybe it is also less fervent. 

In any case, without straining after non-existent correspond- 
ences and correlations, there seem to be accumulating evidences 
that Dante may have had the entire general plan of his Comedy 
pretty well outlined before he wrote one word of the prose com- 
mentary which linked his earlier lyrics into what he named the 
Vita Nuova. 


VI. Mitre Miria ( Par., XXVI, 78) 


The first Commentary to the new Critical Text of the Divine 
Comedy * seeks to perpetuate the bathos of interpreting this phrase 
as “thousand miles.” The autocratic Seartazzini,® though he had 
unceremoniously pitched out a rather critical word from the im- 
mediate context (“Il pa é superfluo”), thereupon, with very 
uncharacteristic impartiality, suggested that the “ reader choose” 
between “ miles” and “ thousands.” 

If it were indeed a mere matter of personal choice! Certainly 
hesitation is incomprehensible, unless we grant that taste and a 
sense of what constitutes poetic diction lack claim to consideration. 
Our two most famous English verse translations render “ miles,” 
but even Cary and Longfellow seem to have felt a need of bolster- 
ing up the feeble phrase, and say respectively “thousand miles 
below” and “a thousand miles and more.” 

But it must not mean “ miles”; consider the setting, and recog- 
nize the echo: Dante stands with Beatrice in the eighth or Starry 
Heaven; in answer to her eager upward gaze, the firmament has 
brightened till, like a skyful of stars, Dante beholds thousands 
(“ migliaia,” Par., XXIII, 28) of lights, the innumerable hosts 
of the Church Triumphant. From them approach one by one 
Peter, James, and John, to examine Dante in the theological vir- 
tues. But looking too eagerly into the light of John, Dante is 
blinded ; and in this condition he finished his answers on the sub- 


7 La Commedia di Dante Alighieri nel testo critico della Societa Dantesca 
Italiana, esposta e commentata da Enrico Mestica, Firenze, 1921-2. 
5 Div. Comm. di D. A., III, Leipzig, 1882, p. 706. 
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ject of Love. As he became silent, “a most sweet song resounded 
through the heaven, and my Lady was saying with the others 
‘Holy, holy, holy!’ ” ® and then, in order that he might behold the 
light of Adam, Beatrice restored his sight: 
.... de li oechi miei ogni quisquilia 
fugd Beatrice col raggio de’ suoi, 
che rifulgea pa pid di mille milia. 


Can this be other than a, conscious or unconscious, reminiscence 
of the millia millium of Revelation V, 11: “ And I beheld, and T 
heard the voice of many angels round about the throne and of the 
creatures and of the elders: and the number of them was thousands 
of thousands?” ?° This is sense, but it is also apt; and, best of 
all, it is poetry. 

If we keep da—as I am glad to see that the Accepted Text does— 
the terzina means that every impediment to Dante’s sight was “ put 
to flight by Beatrice with her eye’s ray, which was reflecting the 
effulgence that came from [the] more than a thousand thousands 
fof gleaming spirits round about] ”—or, perhaps better: “ which 
was reflecting back effulgent from the more than a thousand thou- 
sand eyes all about them ”; eyes have been the constant theme in the 
preceding verses and sections, indeed once in each of the immedi- 
ately preceding verses of this very terzina, and to understand “eyes” 
in this the final verse gives the group a satisfactory completeness 
and point which alone would be almost enough to turn the scale, 
ceteris paribus. The stars, and such heavenly lights as here are 
seen, are often referred to, in the Divine Comedy, especially in the 
Paradiso, as “ eyes,” or by words like viste, vedute, ete., which seem 
best understood as poetical equivalents for eyes.‘ The concept of 
Beatrice’s eyes, or of those of the heavenly host, as mirrors by 


°Par., XXVI, 67-9. 

2°T have translated this from the Vulgate in which is lacking the (to 
us) familiar “ten thousand times ten thousand ”*—apparently suggested 
by Daniel, VII, 10 (though the Vulgate there has “decies millies centena 
millia,” as against the English Authorized Version’s “ ten thousand times 
ten thousand”). The Vulgate text is (Apoc., V, 11): “ Et vidi, et audivi 
vocem angelorum multorum in circuitu throni, et animalium, et seniorum: 
et erat numerus eorum millia millium.” 

11 E. g., in Par., 11, 115 (ef. ibid., 143-4); XXIII, 30; XXX. 9. Cf. in 
V. N., XXIII, where the stars seemed to weep. 
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which and from which divine sights were reflected into Dante’s 
vision, or higher power infused whereby his vision was strength- 
ened, is a standard motif throughout the Paradiso;** and it is 
closely related to the more general doctrine of reciprocal illumina- 
tion among the Blessed;** and to the power possessed by them 
of reading others’ thoughts in the Divine Mirror."* 

The verb rifulgere (var.: re-) is found a total of four times in 
the Divine Comedy; in one of the three other cases *° it must mean 
reflection ; in Par., XXVIII, 95, it probably does so; and in Par., 
IX, 32, it may merely imply “ gleaming.” *° 

If da be omitted, the passage will mean simply that Beatrice’s 
eyes (or the ray therefrom, to follow the Accepted Text rifulgea 
strictly; there is a variant, rifulgean) “were more refulgent than 
a thousand thousand,” which is still poetic diction. 

Milia in our passage is in rime, and therefore has never incurred 
the imputation of being a miscopied miglia; which has not, how- 
ever, saved its reputation semantically. Mulia occurs twice else- 
where in the Divine Comedy, once in rime (Inf., XXVI, 112), 
once within the verse (Par., XXX, 1); both times milia means 
“thousands.” Miglia occurs five times (Inf., XXIX, 9: XXX, 
86; Purg., XIV, 18; Par., XIX, 80; XXX, 1) ; each time it means 
“ miles.” 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge on the material arguments 
against “miles,” even if we could imagine that prosaic anticlimax 
to be a possibility worthy of dispassionate consideration. With 
da the passage would imply that Beatrice was more than a thou- 


12 A. g., Par., I, 49; 64-9; XVIII, 55-69; XXVII, 97-9; there is a perfect 
example also in Purg., XXXI, 118-26; and most apposite of all are Par., 
XVII, 17-8 and XXVIII, 4-12. See the third article of this series, in M. L. 
N., XXxvit1, 1408. 

V,, esp., Purg., XV, 67-75; Par., XXII, 23-4. 

4V. Par., XI, 19-21, XV, 61-3, XXV, 103-8 (cf. Par., IX, 61-2, in Note 
15, infra). 

15 Par., IX, 61-2: “Su sono specchi, voi dicete Troni,/ onde refulge a 
noi Dio giudicante.” 

16 4 thoughtful comparison of Par., XXIII, 79-84, which describes the 
myriads of heavenly lights early in this same scene of the Comedy, will 
show an analogous concept of reflection; and the words fulgorate and 
fulgori in successive lines (83 and 84) will prove striking in this con- 
nection. 
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sand miles away from Dante; without da it would leave us puz- 
zled as to the direction and objective of such a wayward ray, and 
disappoint our sense of proportion by emphasizing a paltry dimen- 
sion, sensibly less than a semi-radius of the Earth as Dante 
evaluated it, in a cosmic setting the traversed and anticipated 
distances of which are of interstellar magnitude. 


Hersert D. AUSTIN. 
University of Southern California. 





THE APPARITIONS IN MACBETH 
Part I 


There has been very general acceptance by later editors and 
critics of Upton’s interpretations of the Apparitions that came to 
Macbeth in his second consultation with the witches at the begin- 
ning of the fourth act of the play. Furness quotes from Upton’s 
first edition, 1746, and the same comment appears in the second 
edition as a footnote to page 39. The note reads as follows: “ The 
armed head represents symbolically Macbeth’s head cut off and 
brought to Maleolm by Macduff. The bloody child is Macduff un- 
timely ripp’d from his mother’s womb. The child with a crown 
on his head, and a bough in his hand, is the royal Malcolm; who 
ordered his soldiers to hew them down a bough, and bear it before 
them to Dunsinane.” (Upton, Critical Observations on Shake- 
speare, 2nd ed., 1748.) 

Furness apparently accepts Upton’s interpretations as unques- 
tionable, and in this is followed by a long line of editors and 
critics, including the Clarendon editors, Rolfe, Herford, Verity, 
Snider, Corson, Schelling, Chambers, Grierson, and all recent 
editors accessible to me. Only one, Mull (London, 1889), whom 
Furness also quotes, has a different opinion, and thinks that the 
“armed head” is intended to prefigure the warlike Siward, and 
the “bloody child” the son of Macduff slain by Macbeth. There 
seems, however, no ground for this interpretation, and, so far as 
I can discover, no one else adopts it. 

There is certainly every reason for believing with Upton that 
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these apparitions are “symbolical representations of what shall 
happen to” Macbeth. The second and third apparitions are in- 
terpreted in this manner in the later developments of the play, 
and Upton’s comments have been rightly accepted by later critics. 
But his interpretation of the first apparition, the “ armed head ” 
is entirely conjectural, and when carefully studied appears quite 
unsatisfactory. As Shakespeare found a hint for this in Holins- 
hed, a study of the play and the sources may help us to understand 
this apparition. Then we shall be ready to understand also the 
fourth apparition, the full significance of which no one has seemed 
to recognize. 

In order, however, to reach the true interpretation of the first 
apparition, it is desirable to consider the second and third which 
are in no way matters of dispute. If we can discover the prin- 
ciple of the symbolism involved in the second and third we may 
have a clue to the true meaning of the first, the “ armed head.” 
Then we shall be in a position to examine the fourth, the “show 
of eight kings,” and will hope to find its deep significance. 

For the second and third apparitions Shakespeare got the hints 
directly from Holinshed, but transformed what there are merely 
prophecies of “a certeine witch” into the apparitions or shows 
of the play. The “bloody child” of the second apparition, as 
editors believe, following Upton, is surely Macduff, and fot the son 
of Macduff slain by Macbeth, as Mull alone suggests. In Holinshed 
this prophecy clearly enough refers to Macduff. And the play itself 
later connects it directly with Macduff, and it was so recognized 
by Macbeth. When Macbeth scorned Macduff’s prowess by hurl- 
ing defiantly at him the words of the apparition, Macduff disclosed 
himself as the fulfilment of the prophecy by retorting that “ Mac- 
duff was from his mother’s womb Untimely ripp’d” (V, vr, 
15-16). 

The third apparition, the “Child crowned, with a tree in his 
hand,” as Upton properly says, seems to point clearly to Malcolm, 
the son and heir of Duncan. The play itself later makes Malcolm 
the direct fulfilment of this prophecy when he ordered his soldiers 
to hew them down boughs and bear them before them (V, rv.). 
Macbeth recognized this as Birnam wood coming to Dunsinane, 
and as the fulfilment of the third apparition (V, v.). 

We may now examine the first apparition of the “ armed head,” 
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which is of doubtful interpretation. This should be considered 
first in the light of Holinshed, and then in relation to the other 
apparitions. 

When we turn to Holinshed we find no difficulty. There we see 
that, as with the other two, Shakespeare has taken what was only 
a warning prophecy, and has transformed it also into an appari- 
tion. Holinshed made the prophecy refer directly to Macduff. 
He said: “ Neither could he [Macbeth] afterwards abide to looke 
upon the said Makduffe, either for that he thought his puissance 
over great; either else for that he had learned of certeine wizzards, 
in whose words he put great confidence . . . . how that he ought 
to take heed of Makduffe, who in time to come should seeke to 
distroie him.” 

The question remains, then, whether Shakespeare followed his 
source closely, and made the warning only refer to Macduff, while 
making the apparition refer to Macbeth, or, whether he made 
both warning and apparition refer alike to Macduff. It seems 
simpler to make both refer to Macduff. And the analogy of the 
second and third apparitions would lead to the belief that the 
“armed head” represents Macduff, and not Macbeth, as Upton 
has misled the editors and critics in believing. 

The second and third apparitions exhibited to Macbeth some- 
thing in the future that he had every reason to fear. They pointed 
to those who were known to be his greatest enemies, and to develop- 
ments of events he most dreaded. Malcolm and Macduff, together 
with Banquo, were the very persons that he most feared of all in 
the kingdom, and for the reason that they were all alike direct 
threats at his crown and his succession. It was Macheth’s am- 
bition, as we shall see later, not only to gain the crown for himself, 
but also to pass it on to his descendants. His fears, then, were not 
more for his life than for his crown. 

The second and third apparitions, as later seen, offered Macheth 
deceitful advice and exhortation, and by mocking and riddling 
prophecy induced in him a false sense of security that put him off 
his guard, thereby making the impending catastrophe more certain. 
At the last, when confronted by Macduff, he recognized this truth 
and exclaimed: 


Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cow’d my better part of man! 
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And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 


As the second and third, then, were both prophetic threats against 
his crown, quite as much as at his life, we may take it as probable 
that the first also was levelled at his greatest interest, his crown, 
and that it showed him what he had most to fear. All three alike 
were elaborated into apparitions from what the dramatist found 
as mere recorded prophecies in Holinshed, where they all appeared 
as of the same general character. It is probable, then, that the 
symbolism of the first is analogous to that of the second and third, 
and that the “armed head” represented Macbeth’s great enemy, 
Macduff. 

The sole warrant that either Upton or later editors find in the 
play for the view that the “armed head ” was that of Macbeth him- 
self is the stage direction near the end of the last act, “ Re-enter 
Macduff, with Macbeth’s head” (V, vit, 53). Herford, Snider, 
and others follow Upton in saying that it was to this event that 
the apparition pointed, and that the “ armed head ” of the appari- 
tion, therefore, represented Macbeth’s head severed from his body. 
This, however, is pure assumption, for which there is not one jot 
of evidence in the play. There is no evidence whatever in the 
play that the apparition represented a dismembered head at all. 
If it were Macbeth’s head, cut off by Macduff, how could it be 
“armed”? But, if the apparition be taken as referring to this 
event, then it must represent Macduff’s head, not, however, cut off 
from the body, but belonging to a body not seen. 

This theory that the “armed head” represented the head of 
Macbeth “cut off” from the body creates, likewise, a grave diffi- 
culty in stage-craft. Macbeth, as a stage play, was somehow pre- 
sented on the Elizabethan stage. The stage directions of the First 
Folio for this apparition simply say that “He Descends.” The 
obvious inference is that the apparition descended through the 
trap-door in the stage, and that it was through this trap-door that 
it appeared. This, as every one familiar with the Elizabethan 
theatre will recognize, would involve no difficulties for the “ armed 
head ” of the living Macduff. 

But how could this apparition be staged, if it be taken to repre- 
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sent the “ armed head ” of Macbeth, cut off from the body? How 
could a head “ cut off” be made to rise and descend through the 
trap-door? If the part were taken by one of the actors, how could 
the head be made to appear “cut off”? And, if an actor were 
to appear on the stage with the semblance of Macbeth’s head “ cut 
off,” as Macduff later appeared, how could the stage directions be 
followed, “ He Descends”? Taking these considerations together, 
then, it seems impossible to regard the first apparition as repre- 
senting Macbeth at all. 

As already intimated, the conclusion is that the “ armed head ” 
of the first apparition must be taken to represent Macduff. ‘The 
second and third apparitions, as is agreed, showed Macbeth’s ene- 
mies, those whom he feared, and those most likely to thwart him 
in his great ambition to retain the crown and to pass it on to his 
descendants. In the same way, the fourth apparition showed the 
descendants of Banquo, followed by Banquo himself, another of 
his enemies, and the one he had already admitted he feared more 
than any other. If the first apparition, then, is to be interpreted 
consistently with the others, it must be taken as a forewarning 
and a prophecy of some one who would later deprive Macbeth of 
both his life and his crown. And this role was taken:by no one 
but Macduff. 

Upton’s view, moreover, that the first apparition represented 
the head of Macbeth makes it a threat, not at Macbeth’s ambition, 
but at his life, and this not by presenting some one he had reason 
to fear, as the other apparitions did, but only by a representation 
of himself in death. It was not death, however, that Macbeth 
feared most, but the loss of the kingship, and the thwarting of his 
great ambition to found a line of kings. It was not merely his 
death that was being worked out in the play, but the tragedy of 
his defeat. It was kingly ambition rather than mere life that was 
his ruling passion, and for which he had done all his accursed 
deeds of blood. ‘Macbeth, like Othello, was a brave soldier and a 
mighty general and was not to be frightened by death staring 
him in the face. As he admitted to Lady Macbeth after the Ban- 
quet, he was afraid of the ghost, or, as he thought it, the dead body 
of Banquo, but he would fearlessly meet the living Banquo in the 
desert with his sword (III, 1v, 100-106). 

To keep an analogy with the other apparitions, then, the “ armed 
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head ” of the first apparition should symbolize some enemy who 
constituted a threat not so much at Macheth’s life as at his crown. 
The second showed him Macduff who was to lead the insurrec- 
tion against his rule. The third warned him against Malcolm, the 
son and heir of Duncan, who, it was prophesied, would yet be king. 
These both challenged his hold on the throne. The first, then, 
should be understood to challenge Macbeth’s kingship. The words 
of the text itself, spoken by the apparition, bade him “ beware 
Macduff,” and seemed to indicate that the “ armed head” repre- 
sented no other than Macduff, his great enemy, armed and equipped 
for battle, as the leader of the rebel forces that were to deprive him 
of his crown. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, then, that the apparition of the 
“armed head” represented Macduff, as the warning words had 
referred directly to him. It was Macduff who was Macbeth’s chief 
antagonist in the play, as in Holinshed, and, as he said himself, 
once Banquo was gone, the one he has most reason to fear,—* Of 
all men else I have avoided thee” (V, vit, 4). As the chief an- 
tagonist of Macbeth, it was very appropriate that both the first and 
second apparitions in the play should point symbolically to Mac- 
duff. And this is very probable, since both the first and second 
prophetic warnings in Holinshed referred directly to Macduff. 


A. W. CRAWFORD. 
University of Manitoba. 





REVIEWS 


Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache von FRIEDRICH 
Ktivuce. Zehnte, verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Berlin 
und Leipzig, 1924, Walter de Gruyter & Co. xvi-+ 519 pp. 
Bound, M. 15. 


That a new edition of the Wérterbuch became necessary within 
three years after the appearance of its predecessor gives ample 
testimony concerning the usefulness of this standard work of refer- 
ence. It was hardly to be expected that many new etymologies 
should be recorded in this brief interval, and the forty additional 
pages which the new edition contains have been largely devoted 
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to the history of recent additions to the language, words whose 
earliest meaning and date of appearance it seemed desirable to 
record. This, of course, makes the book more useful and attractive 
also to the general reader. ‘The nature of these additions may be 
gathered from the following examples, taken from the first letter 
of the alphabet: 


Abfiitterung, Abhiilfe, ablang, Abort, All, Allmacht, Allvater, 
Almrausch, Angebinde, annektieren, antediluvianisch, antik, Ant- 
lasstag, Apfelschimmel, Aprilnarr, Argusaugen, Ariadnefaden, 
Aristokratie, aromatisch, Asthetik, aitsch, Attacke, Augendiener, 
Augenweide, Augiasstall, Ausstand. 

A number of the new entries had already been made accessible 
to readers of MLN. in articles contributed by Professor Kluge to 
the numbers of January and May, 1923. The following supple- 
mentary material is submitted in the hope that it may be found 
useful in the preparation of the next edition: 


ALLVATER, cited from Klopstock, to whom the word is generally 
attributed, appears as early as 1749 in Gottsched’s Neuer Biicher- 
saal (vii1, 85): Odin heisst Allvater. Cf. Reichel’s Gottsched- 
Worterbuch, 1, 136. 


ARREST: much earlier than the noun, which Kluge dates from 
the 16th century, is the verb arrestieren: die hot der bobist arresti- 
ret (Script. Siles. v1, 117: 1432). The noun first occurs in the 
form arristirung: hey verhefftung und. arristirung jrs leibs und 
guts (Fontes rerum austr. 44, 143: 1461). The verb is very fre- 
quent in Low German documents of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
usually in the form rosteren, but also as arresteren, both cited by 
Schiller-Liibben. The noun appears as rosteringe, rostemente 
(Lib. Urkbch. v1, 489) and arrastament (ib. vit, 17). 

BLINDEKUH is recorded as early as 1734 by Steinbach: die blinde 
Kuh spielen, velatis oculis alios capere (1, 133). Gottsched uses 


the word in 1741 as the name of a card game (Reichel, Gottsched- 
Woch., 1, 857). 


FIXsTERN: the synonym Haftstern does not seem to be known to 
lexicographers: sowol die Hafft- als Irrsterne (Stubenberg,’ p. 


1 Von menschlicher Vollkommenheit ... Samt den Lehr-Arten der Wis- 
senschaften ... in Frantzésischer Zungen beschrieben, anietzt aber aus 


3 
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277) ; die Haftsterne (pp. 458, 464) ; eines aus den Haftgestirnen 
(p. 491). 

FiitzpoGen: Kluge states that the form Flitschbogen (from 
Flitsch, ‘ arrow’) predominates in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The earliest instance, however, which is not recorded in the diction- 
aries, is spelled flitzbogen: nach dem etliche jre flitzbogen ge- 
brauchet (Eppend. Tiirck.? p. 14). In his Kriegsiibung* (1551) 
the same author uses the word flitzbogener, likewise unknown to 
lexicographers: dem fusz volck zu hilff, die mit den flitzbogenern, 
handlen sollten (fol. 95°). litter, ‘ arrow,’ seems likewise to have 
escaped notice: Pasqualin Patron der Marchesen ist mit einer 
flittern in hals verwundt, Scheurl,* fol. b. 


Guast: as this word, cited from Goethe, seems to be rare in 
NHG., the following instances may be of interest: die statt, so sich 
durch ein langen frid, widerumb anfieng zi erquicken, vnd zitim teyl 
den alten glast vnd zyerd an sich ziinemen (Eppend. Gal.® p. 128). 
Similarly in the Kriegsiibung,’ fol. 22°: 

So warden auch mit fewres glast 
Cometen, . 


The figurative sense occurs also in Stubenberg (1660): Unter den 
Biicheren, . . . ist fast keines, so man mit grésserem Glaste hat 
wollen scheinen lassen (p. 586). 


Guasur, cited from Stieler (1691), goes back to Stubenberg: 


selbiger in unsere hochteutsche Mutter-Haubt-Sprache iibersetzt durch ein 
Mitglied der hochléblichen Fruchtbr. Gesellschaft Den Ungliickseligen. 
Niirnberg bey Michael Endter 1660. This rare book (17 unnumb. leaves, 
767 pp., 16 unnumb. leaves) is not recorded by Goedeke (m1, 247, 14). 
The translator’s name: Johann Wilhelm, Herr von Stubenberg, appears at 
the close of the Zuschrift. As we shall see, many words usually cited 
from Stieler (1691) appear a generation earlier in this work of Stuben- 
berg. It was, of course, very natural that Stieler should record the 
vocabulary of his fellow-member in the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. 

2 Tiirckischer Keyszer Ankunfft . .. verdolmetscht durch Heinrich von 
Eppendorff, Strassburg, 1540. 

® Kriegsiibung dess . . . Kaisers Julij, Strassburg, 1551. 

4 Verteutschte verriiffung des Anstandts in Picardien. At the end: 
Cehri. Scheurl Doct. vij. Septemb. 1537. 

5 Rémischer Historien... Anhangk ...vom Galeatio Capella be- 
schriben. Durch Henrich von Eppendorff. Strassburg, 1536. 
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ein neues Geschirrwerk von allerhand Farben und Glasuren zu 
zurichten (p. 477). 

Husar may be cited in the following early instances: haben in 
die Hussarn nach geeylt vnnd die ringen phert jnnen fill volkhs 
erlegt (Schertlin,® p. 25: 1532); so sollen die Hussarn, alls her 
Hanns Catzianner . . . haben 3000 ringe phert (p. 27). bei sich 
hette ehr vier hundert hussern, das sein kriegesleute auf die 
Turksche manier (Grunau,’ 11, 271: event of 1529) 

JUNGGESELLE occurs as early as the 15th century: ein Jung 
gesell, Nempt sich Sebold Ridler von Niiremberg (Ochsenbein,*® p. 
56); einen Jungengesellen (p. 274). 


KANNEGIESSER, ‘ Bierbankpolitiker,’ is universally traced back 
to Holberg’s comedy (1722), which was translated into German 
in 174%. As aterm of reproach, the word may be cited, however, 
as early as the 15th century: Olsze rugt, das Mate Scheffer vor die 
gemeyne bracht hat, das yn Mats Behmer eyn kannengisser geheys- 
sen hat (Boetticher,® p. 222: 1499). 


Komet: Stubenberg replaces the word by Besenstern and 
Schwanzstern: von der Besensterne Schwantze, und von allen 
Luft-Erscheinungen (p. 301); allerhand Feuer-Gestalten, samt 
den Schwantzsternen (p. 379); die Schwantzsterne seyen keine 
entziindete Luft-Erscheinungen (p. 480). 


KomMissBrot: Kluge assumes that the first member of the com- 
pound is an abbreviation of Kommission. This is borne out by the 
following: usz krafft siner commisz vnd gewaltes (Schilling,”® p. 
173: ca. 1500). 


LEUTSELIG is quoted by Kluge, as well as other lexicographers, 
solely in the sense of ‘freundlich.? Kriimer*™ (p. 117), however, 


®* Seb. Schertlin von Burtenbach und seine an die Stadt Augsburg ge- 
schriebenen Briefe, von Th. Herberger, Augsburg, 1852. 

7 Simon Grunau’s Preussische Chronik, hrsg. v. P. Wagner, Leipzig, 
1875-1896. 

8 Die Urkunden der Belagerung und Schlacht von Murten, Freiburg, 1876, 

® Die Riigengerichte in Gérlitz und in Lébau (Neues Lausitzisches Maga- 
ein, Bd. 73). 

2° Diebold Schilling’s, des Lucerners, Schweizer Chronik, Lucern, 1862. 

1 Teutsch- und Italidnische Gespriche ... verfasset Von M. J. Pari- 
val, ... dibersetzet Von Matthia Krémern, ... Niirnberg, 1691. 

Also in Kriimer’s Dictionarium (Niirnberg, 1676), popolato is defined as 
bevolcket, volckreich, leutselig. 
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gives it as an alternative to volkreich: Sono ben popolate, Sind sie 
volekreich (leutselig?). There can be no doubt as to the meaning 
attributed to the word by Kramer. 


LurtscHLoss, ‘ Phantasiegebilde,” cited from Stieler (1691) 
and Mylius (1777), is used by Stubenberg (1660): demnach viel 
tapfere Leute den Stein der Weisen fiir ein Luft-Schloss halten 
(p. 483). 


Morser: an otherwise unrecorded form Mérsner, of the year 
1684, is quoted MLN. xxxvitt, 404. 


NEBENBUHLER: for this Stubenberg uses the synonym Neben- 
stecher: so beraubt sie doch der Neid ihrer Nebenstechere ihrer 
billichen Ehre (p. 18). Steinbach (1734) records: Mitbuhler, 
rivalis, corrivalis (1, 217). 

PEKESCHE: early instances of the word are: Wir fanden beym 
Eingang des Hauses die Braut in einer schénen Pikesche Couleur 
de Puce, mit rosenfarbnen Taft gefiittert, und auf der Brust und 
in der Taille mit den reichsten silbernen Drotteln besetzt (Teut- 
scher Merkur, 1779, Iv, 194). die grossen Schritte, die sie noch 
aus ihrem alten Stande zu thun gewohnt war, passten mit nichten 
zu der zierlichen Pikesche mit den silbernen Drotteln (p. 200). 


PFUSCHEN: lexicographers first cite this word, asigned to East 
Middle Germany, from the year 1586, in the form verpfuschen. 
The following forms, even though their identity may not be en- 
tirely certain, claim attention on account of their greater age: das 
sie is andirswo vorpusschet hetten und vorburget (Monum.’* v1, 
435:1418). It may be added that vorburget stands for vorburgen, 
which spelling occurs on p. 438. Eyn teyl was be seyte geleget, 
sunder is muste hervor. Die besten rinck mit den edelsten ge- 
steynen seynt vorposchet, dach wil ich dornoch stellen (Bunge,"* x, 
469: 5. Jul. 1449). As this scribe confuses a and 0 (dach = doch, 
kastliche = kostliche), vorposchet may possibly stand for verpa- 
schet (cf. DWB. x11, 958: ‘schmuggelnd verkaufen’). ist ein 
verborgen gemach gewest, dorjnnen tzwene gen eynander in der 
mawern haben sitzen mogen, vnd in die stube vorpfost, das jsz 
vnmerglich gewest ist (Script. rerum Lusat. 1, 350, event of 


12 Monumenta ... res gestas Poloniae illustrantia, Cracovie, 1874 ff. 
13 Liv- Est-, und Curlindisches Urkbch., Reval, 1853 ff. 
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1514). The idea of secrecy, which Walther (Zs. d. Wortf. v111, 
195) considers inherent in pfuschen, is present in all the words 
just cited, and the texts are all Middle German of the eastern 
borders, but connection with Busch, which Walther posits, does 
not seem by any means established. 


PLUDERHOSE: in addition to the variant Bloderhose, cited by 
Kluge, there is a form Fluderhose: mit sammten wambes vnd schar- 
neckle vnd schwartzen fluderhoszen mit daffet gefuetret mit silbern 
deggenketten, die Spanier sament Wambes vnd ledern koller auch 
sahwartz fluder hoszen wie ob gefuetret (Unterfr.’* 47, 316 f.). 


PROVIANT: instead of 1551, this word can he cited as early as 
1474: ander volcks, das mit prowanden ab und ane kumpt (Fontes 
rer. austr. 46, 317: 1474). vnd ist grosz cost von korn vnd von 
fleisch vnd von ander breuiande dorjnne gewesen (Ochsenbein’, p. 
59: 1476). 

SCHRIFTSTELLER: in its present meaning of ‘ author’ the word 
is said to date from Gottsched’s time. The following earlier in- 
stances are from Stubenberg (1660): Es gibt viel Schrifftstellere, 
die unter dem Namen der Naturkundigung nur fiinf oder sechs 
Theilungen herfiirgeben (p. 224). Theils Schrifftsteller sagen 
Wunder und Miher von alten Gemihlden, wie es dann deren in der 
That treffliche gehabt (p. 303). (Stubenberg uses also Schrifft- 
Verfasser (pp. 194, 195, 205) and Schrifften-Verfasser (pp. 193, 
216). 


SELBSTLAUTER, ‘ Vokal,’ is cited from Stieler (1691). Here 
again Stubenberg has an earlier form: . . . Lettern nennet; diese 
sind in Selbstlautend- oder Mitstimmere abgetheilet (p. 208). 
Mitstimmer, ‘ Konsonant,’ does not seem to be known to lexi- 
cographers. 

StinDcHEN: for this Stubenberg has the synonym Abendstdn- 
derling: seiner Buhlschaft einen Abendstinderling hielte (p. 292). 

Srorr, cited from Stieler (1691), likewise goes back to Stuben- 
berg, who uses it very frequently: haben Stoffes gnug, p. 279) ; von 
denen, die an einigem Stoffe arbeiten (p. 284) ; wann man iiber den 
Stéffen arbeitet (p. 313); dieser '‘Stéffe Geschlechte zu finden (p. 


14 Archiv des historischen Vereins von Unterfranken und Aschaffenburg. 
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314). The plural regularly has umlaut. The adjective stoffbar 
occurs on pp. 67, 274, 393, unstoffbar on p. 276. 

STRAPAZE is cited from Stieler (1691). An earlier form Stra- 
bat, ‘ Niederlage, occurs in Eppend. Rém.:* derhalb die Romer 

. . von dem erdychten Kiinig ein wiiste strabat entpfyengen 
(p. 24). 

TONKUNSTLER: this word, cited from Stieler (1691), again goes 
back to Stubenberg: indeme er sich eines Ton-Kiinstlers zum Werk- 
zeuge gebraucht (p. 295). TYon-Kunst (pp. 288 ff.), Tonkunst- 
Lehrsatz (p. 222), Tonlautung (p. 289), Tonspiel (p. 104), 
Tonwerkzeug (pp. 47, 552), and Ton-Zeichen (p. 292) also occur. 


Torte is recorded for the early 16th century. A Latin docu- 
ment dated 1418 proves that the word must have been known a 
century earlier: vnam pasteydam et vnam tortam sicut (in) 
nupeiis sunt (Lib. Urkbch., v1, 88). Pasteydam, of course, is a 
latinized Pastete. 


UNBILL: in addition to the feminine Unbill, whose literary use 
is dated 1760, we may cite from ‘Stubenberg (1660) a masculine 
or neuter form of the word: wegen des von selbigen empfangenen 
Unbillens (p. 59) ; uns gegen die Unbillen der Zeit . . . zu schir- 
men (p. 306). 


UnsTERN occurs very frequently in Stubenberg: Man soll 
solechen Unstern nicht verhehlen (p. 58); dass sie diese Unsterne 
iiberwinden noch erschrecken kénnen (p. 86); haben diese Lehr- 
Kiinste keinen anderen Unstern auf sich (p. 223). 


WEIBSBILD, cited from Stieler (1691), also goes back to Stu- 
benberg: blosz nachforschen, wo es die schénsten Weibsbilder . . . 
gibet (p. 767). 

WEINFALTER, first cited from the year 1723, occurs abundantly 
in Stubenberg: vieles Ungeziefers, insonderheit der Raupen und 
Weinfalteren (p. 696); was vor Raupen und Weinfalteren (oder 
Molkendiebe) aus theils Gewiachsen kommen (ib.); sich die 
Raupen in ein Gespiihle einschliessen, und wann sie Weinfalteren 
werden (p. 697); fast aller Weinfalteren, derer Buntigkeit dieses 


15 Rémischer Historien Bekiirtzung . . . Durch Heinrich von Eppendorf. 
Strassburg, 1536. 
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Ungeziefers Schénheit sehen laisst (ib.) ; was vor eine Weinfalter- 
Gestalt sie habe (1b.) ; 

WttTericH: a similar formation, apparently unrecorded, is 
mietrich: daz er mietrich were (Justinger,’® p. 114: ca. 1420). 
On p. 123 in different wording: daz er miet solte han genomen 
(i. e., that he had been bribed). 


ZOTTELN: in addition to the MHG. zoten, a 15th century form 
zodeln may be noted: kein sewmnus sein . . . dann sich krigszleuft 
nicht zodeln wollen lassen (Fontes rer. austr. 44, 195: 1464). 


W. KURRELMEYER. 





Linguistique et Dialectologie romanes; Problémes et Méthodes 
Par G. MILLARDET. Montpellier et Paris: Champion, 1923. 520 
pp. 8° (Publications de la Société des langues romanes, t. 
XXVIII). 


We have in this work of Georges Millardet a fairly complete 
exposition and criticism of the various methods used in linguistic 
and dialectal studies, and no one is better qualified than the author 
of Etudes de Dialectologie Landaise to undertake the task. The 
book is full of ideas and facts and one can even find in it some 
wholesome truths that are liable to be forgotten by a certain school 
of philologists. The book is attractively, and, one may say, wittily 
written and every student of linguistics will read it with pleasure 
and profit. 

The work is divided into three parts of five chapters each. In 
the first part, entitled Apereu général, the author gives a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole field of linguistics. He reviews every 
important subject from the use of experimental phonetics to prob- 
lems of toponomy. He shows the relative value of literary compo- 
sitions and legal documents, and passes to the utility of experimental 
phonetics and to the geographical method. Here we have a critical 
appreciation of the Atlas linguistique of Gilliéron and Edmont. He 
points out the short-comings of such a work, giving at the same time 
his idea of a perfect atlas. He criticises very sharply those Romance 
scholars who refuse absolutely to go back to the “ roman commun ” 


16 Berner Chronik von Conrad Justinger, Bern, 1870. 
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and who want to isolate their method from the comparative method 
that has given such good results in the study of Indo-European 
languages. 

He goes on to prove that, in spite of their contempt for the 
comparative method, this school really resorts to it without admit- 
ting it, as for example, when the “ géographe ” speaks of the “ suffixe 
qui correspond au francais -ier.” Supporting Meillet’s dictum “qui 
veut vraiment expliquer n’a pas plus le droit d’isoler les périodes 
modernes des périodes anciennes que l'on n'a le droit d’expliquer 
V’état actuel en négligeant le passé,” G. Millardet urges the Romance 
student not only to go back to the Latin but even beyond. He would 
also like to see an atlas of all Romania, for one cannot isolate the 
Yomance dialects according to political boundaries, since every- 
thing in the domain of Romance philology is related to something 
else; and, moreover, one must not neglect the literary and official 
languages, in spite of the fact that Gilliéron calls them “ langues 
stagnantes”’; for these “ langues prétendues stagnantes sont bien 
vivantes puisqu’elles combattent et puisqu’elles vainquent.” He per- 
mits the use of dialectology, but holds that it should be subordinate 
to the study of the literary language and not be an end in itself, 
for, after all, as Gilliéron himself admits, literary French is “de 
Musée national.” This is important, coming from the author of 
Etudes de Dialectologie Landaise. He even quotes M. Grammont 
on the refinement of civilized languages (R. L. R. ux, 438). 

The end of the first part is an excellent refutation of the claim 
put forward by the “ géographes” that “la phonétique brutale fait 
a la psychologie souple et complexe une place de plus en plus im- 
portante.” G. Millardet maintains that phonetics is the funda- 
mental base on which is built the whole edifice of language. Phon- 
etics can explain a problem of toponomy or solve a question of se- 
mantics. Morphology also is immediately dependent on phonetics 
and the action of phonetic laws can bring about modifications and 
even complete changes in the inflexional system. Even loss of 
flexions due to phonetic change is compensated by a new system 
created by phonetic change. It would seem that syntax would be 
free from its influence, yet here again we see it at work. G. Millar- 
det quotes Foulet on “ C’est mot” and Meillet on the disappearance 
of the past definite as showing the effect of phonetics on syntax. 

The second part of the book is entirely devoted to phonetics. In 
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it Millardet discusses many problems of great interest. He begins 
by devoting considerable space to refuting Gilliéron, whose “ Mirages 
phonétiques” are mercilessly treated. He points out all the weak 
points in that work and gives his own solution of the problems dis- 
cussed, based, of course, on phonetics and the comparative method. 
Nevertheless, he recognizes that geographical linguistics can be’ of 
very great help and, in the chapter on convergence of methods, 
Millardet shows how a combination of the two methods is indis- 
pensable for the correct solution of certain problems. Taking what 
would seem an opposite point of view, he deals with the palatals in 
Piedmontese as treated by Attilio Levi and shows conclusively how 
geographical linguistics prove the Italian scholar’s deductions. In 
every branch the combination of methods is necessary, even to dis- 
tinguish loan words of the native elements. He stresses specially 
the principles of “ superposition” and “ configuration des aires.” 
In those two chapters, the student will find many interesting prob- 
lems which cannot be detailed here, such as the discussion of piéce, 
niece, avoine, the value of K-++e, i in Romance; the evolution of the 
classical latin group gn. In the treatment of this last problem 
Millardet goes beyond Classical Latin to the primitive form and 
shows how it is often necessary to go beyond the historical period of 
Latin in treating Latin phonetics. 

He next takes up the question of phonetic laws, bringing out the 
difference between laws and tendencies. “ Every law is the expres- 
sion of a tendency but a tendency does not necessarily become a law.” 
The latter is the expression of a constant relation, of a necessary 
concordance, between two states of the same language at different 
chronological stages. This he uses to show how dissimilation® and 
differentiation obey certain tendencies and are not chance happen- 
ings. 

The second part ends with a chapter entitled “ Lois aveugles,” 
one of the most important of the book, if not the most important. 
It is a combative chapter full of fighting spirit, where the authcr 
uses all his verve to vindicate the old phonetic methods, even going 
so far as to bring to a fixed principle a number of phonetic phe- 
nomena. He introduces a theory of syllabic norms based on F. de 
Saussure’s definition of a syllable; “ Une unité constituée par un ou 
plusieurs phonémes ouvrants (ou explosifs) rangés par aperture 
croissante et suivis d'un ou plusieurs phonémes fermants (ou 
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implosifs) rangés par aperture décroissante. He throws new light 
on some obscure problems such as the treatment of f in Gascon and 
the reduction of the diphthong in Spanish. He even applies it to the 
discussion of the French oi and also to the displacement of accent. 
The whole chapter is full of interesting matter expressed in vivid 
and even picturesque language. 

In the third part, G. Millardet treats of problems other than 
phonetic. He would like to see a semasiological atlas as well as 
Gilliéron’s onomasiological atlas. Had that atlas existed, Gilliéron’s 
error in the etymology of pervenche would not have been made. He 
also tackles the problem of homonymy, so dear to M. Gilliéron, and 
of popular etymology. He again wittily contradicts many of Gil- 
liéron’s deductions; briulete (violet), says Gilliéron, is not violette 
but derived from abriu (april) ; G. Millardet cannot understand how 
a flower could take its name from a month in which it never ap- 
pears, at least in that part of the country. Gilliéron would say the 
same thing, too, about briuloun (violin)! Here again Millardet 
shows that phonetic and popular etymology are but two aspects of 
the same problem. 

In morphology also can be seen the effect of phonetics. The same 
tendencies that influence phonetics influence morphology. He illus- 
trates his arguments by many examples of high interest. In the 
chapter on syntax, he strikes the same note. ‘We must resort to 
Latin in order to understand the problem of syntax. Although the 
book was written before Brunot’s La Pensée et la Langue had ap- 
peared, he adds an appreciation and a criticism of that book in a 
note. He maintains his opinion, founded on the articles of Brunt 
in La Revue Universitaire, doubting “ qu’en faisant passer au sec- 
ond plan toute observation des phénoménes concrets du langage, on 
puisse arriver a en rendre compte scientifiquement.” He finds that 
after all the book is not revolutionary, nothing is explained—every- 
thing is merely reclassified. He ends his work with a short chapter 
on the relation between linguistics and other sciences, such as lit- 
erary history, discussion of sources, localisation of manuscripts, the 
question of substrata, movements of population, and the question of 
sociology. 

Linguistique et Dialectologie Romanes has been said to be a crit- 
icism of Gilliéron. I should rather say it is an answer to the crit- 
icism of Gilliéron and his school, a parry with a thrust after it. His 
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criticisms are pointed and supported by close reasoning, strong ar- 
guments and excellent examples. His methods are scientific and 
rigorously accurate. One must not infer that Millardet is the 
averred opponent of the geographical method but he does oppose 
doing away with everything else and making that the only criterion. 
He warns us against what he calls “Ja dialectologie filmée et catas- 
trophique.” His concluding lines,—“La vérité linguistique, comme 
toute vérité scientifique ne sortira ni d’une recherche maladive ou 
enfantine de la nouveauté, ni d'un chambardement général des con- 
naissances et des méthodes. Ici, plus qu’ ailleurs peut-étre, Vutopie, 
Vintuitionnisme et en méme temps le vain étalage d’une fausse pre- 
cision scientifique, voila les ennemis ”—will rally to his support all 
those who, like the reviewer, see some danger in the overthrowing 
of old methods which, although not perfect, still remain the surest. 
I must add that the book contains instructive figures and two 
indices that greatly help in referring to any particular problem. 


C. GILL. 
Bryn Mawr College. ' 





Father Tabb: A Study of his Life and Works, with Uncollected 
and Unpublished Poems. By Francis A. Litz. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1923. 


In his study of Father Tabb Dr. Litz has endeavored to do three 
things: to present afresh the facts of Tabb’s life, to classify and 
appraise his poems, and to collect so far as possible his uncollected 
and unpublished writings. For the task undertaken Dr. Litz pos- 
sessed exceptional advantages. He was for several years a pupil 
under Father Tabb at St. Charles’ College, Maryland, and there 
came daily into personal contact with the poet, who at one time 
vouchsafed to give to him a brief account of his life. Besides, he 
has lived and taught in Baltimore, where he has enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance and the friendship of most of Tabb’s closest friends. 

The volume, so the author informs us, grew largely out of the 
brief autobiographical account committed to him by the poet 
shortly before his death. This, unhappily, covers only about ten 
years of the poet’s life, but it includes the important period of the 
Civil War. For the rest Dr. Litz has had to rely mainly on his 
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own researches. The material available he has evidently sifted 
with the accuracy and the thoroughness of a scholar; though he is 
not entirely happy in the arrangement of his materials, and in 
shifting his point of view several times (see, especially, pp. 30 and 
36) he has injured the coherence and, in a measure, the clarity of 
his account.!. That there are periods in the life of Tabb that are 
still very obscure (as, for instance, the major part of the years 
1870-1872, when the poet virtually drops out of sight), he freely 
admits; and despite his enthusiastic admiration for his former 
teacher, he admits that he exhibited at times something of vindic- 
tiveness in his relations with his colleagues at St. Charles’, and 
that by reason of his sensitiveness and of sundry eccentricities, he 
was not always a companionable associate. 

In his appreciation of Tabb’s poems Dr. Litz naturally lays 
stress on the brevity and the epigrammatic nature of his verses, 
on his grace and finish and perfection of form, and on the pre- 
ponderance of nature and religion as his themes. It is in his 
peculiar fusion of nature and religion,or rather, in his treat- 
ment of nature in terms of religion—that Dr. Litz finds Father 
Tabb’s chief distinction.? Tabb’s taste, he justly observes, was 
not infrequently at fault: there is a strain of coarseness in a good 
many of his poems, and certainly he overworked the pun. At 
variance with one of the most astute of Tabb’s critics, Dr. Litz 
holds that Tabb’s verses do not lack in “singing quality.” The 
poet’s acquaintance with other poets was, he maintains, startlingly 
limited (see pp. 144-5). His chief literary indebtednesses were, 
he declares, to Shakespeare and Keats and Shelley and Tennyson 
and Lanier and Poe; and he adduces numerous parallels in sup- 
port of this view; but I am not convinced that Tabb owed much 
to Poe, despite his warm admiration for that unhappy genius and 
his fine championing of his cause. An excellent section is that 
devoted to Tabb’s habits of composition. 


1 There are other evidences of haste in the writing and in the printing 
of the volume, as in the inconsistency between the statistics given on pp. 
108 and 110, and the tabular statement on p. 96. And the method 
adopted of throwing the footnotes to the end of the volume, although 
they are duly numbered in the body of the book, is quite exasperating. 

* This point, in my judgment, Dr. Litz labors too far; nor does he make 
his meaning readily clear. See for his discussion pages 123-141. 
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But it is in his appendix, in which he brings together nearly 
two hundred of Father Tabb’s poems hitherto unpublished, that 
Dr. Litz makes his chief contribution to his subject. These poems 
are drawn mainly from a highly interesting album of manuscripts 
collected by the poet’s friend, the lamented Dr. William Hand 
Browne, and from an even larger collection of manuscripts pre- 
served by another friend of the poet’s, the Rev. Daniel J. O’Connor. 
It is no small achievement to have collected and published for the 
first time so large a body of the verse of so considerable a poet as 
Father Tabb. We have, in effect, a new volume of Tabb’s poems, 
a volume but little inferior to more than one of the volumes pub- 
lished during the poet’s life-time. Besides these Dr. Litz reprints 
from the newspapers and magazines some forty poems published 
by the poet but not heretofore collected. 

Dr. Litz promises (on page 181 of his'study) a collected edition 
of Tabb’s poems. It is earnestly to be hoped that he will make 
good this promise. For although Tabb, by reason of his subtlety 
and his compactness, will never make a wide or an enthusiastic 
popular appeal, he is a poet to be reckoned with. And a full and 
carefully edited collection of his poems will go far toward securing 
for him his rightful place in the esteem of the reading public. 


KILLIs CAMPBELL. 
University of Texas. 





Eighteenth Century Readings. By AtBert Scuinz. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1923. 


Ce nouveau volume de M. Schinz fait suite aux Seventeenth Cen- 
tury readings du méme auteur et correspond au méme objet. Il 
rendra encore plus de services que son prédécesseur, puisqu’il n’ex- 
istait jusqu’ici aucun ouvrage pratique permettant de donner aux 
éléves des colléges une connaissance méme superficielle des textes 
les plus importants du dix-huitiéme siécle, et que les éditions 
(ouvrages séparés étaient fort rares. M. Schinz a volontairement 
restreint son choix aux auteurs les plus connus du siécle. On 
retrouvera la les extraits que l’on s’attendait & trouver de Voltaire, 
de Montesquieu, de Rousseau, de Buffon, de Diderot, etc., bien 
présentés, précédés de notices explicatives rédigées spécialement au 
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point de vue des éléves américains, et des indications biblio- 
graphiques qui permettront d’aiguiller des recherches et des 
lectures plus poussées. Un ouvrage de ce genre ne peut étre ni 
complet ni trop compliqué. On peut se demander cependant si 
M. Schinz n’a pas parfois poussé un peu trop loin le désir de sim- 
plification. La premiére phrase de l’Introduction me parait a cet 
égard particuliérement regrettable: “ Strictement parlant, dit 
M. Schinz, le XVIIIme siécle politique, philosophique et littéraire 
va de 1715 (date de la mort de Louis XIV) 4 1789 (date de la prise 
de la Bastille) c.a.d. 4 la Révolution frangaise.” M. Schinz sait 
mieux que tout autre qu’il n’en est rien et que c’est la précisément 
Vidée fausse qu’il faut s’attacher 4 détruire au début méme de toute 
étude sur le dix-huitiéme siécle. Fort heureusement M. Schinz ne 
se tient pas a ce programme étroit et donne des extraits copieux 
des Précurseurs, Saint Simon, Bayle et Fontenelle. Mais ni Bayle, 
ni Fontenelle n’étaient des isolés et il aurait peut-étre valu la 
peine de le dire plus nettement. 

Les extraits sont en général choisis parmi les passages les plus 
caractéristiques des auteurs cités. Il me sera permis de trouver 
cependant que la part faite 4 Lesage, dont on peut facilement se 
procurer des éditions abrégées, est trop belle, surtout quand on con- 
state absence de tout extrait de l’abbé Prévost. Je regrette égale- 
ment que M. Schinz n’ait pas supprimé un des trop longs et trop 
fameux passages de Buffon, pour nous donner un extrait des 
Epoques de la nature. 

GILBERT CHINARD. 

Johns Hopkins University. 





La Tragédie francaise et le théatre hollandais au diax-septiéme 
siécle. I. L’Influence de Corneille. Par J. Bauwens, Amster- 
dam, A. H. Kruyt, 1921. 274 pp. 


This thesis (doctorat de l’université, Paris) is chiefly concerned ’ 
with Dutch translations of Pierre Corneille. Introductory pages are 
devoted to a résumé of Dutch literature and its relations to French 
before the seventeenth century. Some attention is also given to 
the influence exerted upon other works than translations by Cor- 
neille’s tragedies and dramatic theories. M. Bauwens, whom no one 
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will accuse of chauvinism, holds that the essentially Philistine 
characteristics of his fellow countrymen have made it difficult for 
them to appreciate French literature, although they imitated and 
translated extensively classical French tragedies, just as they had 
previously imitated mediaeval romances and the verse of the 
rhétoriqueurs. Translations of French plays are found more largely 
in the second than in the first half of the seventeenth century in 
spite of the fact that it was during that period that France became 
the political enemy of Holland. Translations of Corneille are found 
chiefly after 1680, though the Cid, Horace, the Menteur, and He- 
raclius were translated not long after they were published. Indeed 
Corneille did not become popular among the Dutch until after 
Racine, but eventually his influence was universally felt. Unfortu- 
nately it was exerted through inferior translations and was far from 
being beneficial. “ Elle n’a point tué le génie de nos auteurs 

pour la bonne raison quwils n’en avaient point” (p. 227), but it 
taught them little more than dramatic technique and to banish “ de 
leurs piéces le pathétique brutal et grossier qui les avaient peu a 
peu envahies ” (p. 259). His finer qualities were little appreciated 
by his translators. Thus, for example, the famous “ qu’il mourit ” 
is turned by a commonplace when, as B. remarks, it would have 
been very easy to find the Dutch equivalent (p. 105). Pauline’s line 


Mon Polyeucte touche 4 son heure derniére 


becomes “Do you see the great danger my bedfellow is in?”* 
Heemskerck, translator of the Cid, is prosaic; John de Witt, te 
whom B. attributes the translation of Horace, is prolix; Ryk unitea 
the faults of both in his translation of Polyeucte, Rodogune, 
Héraclius, Androméde. Byven the translation of Nicoméde deserves 
little praise, though made by the “ Dutch Sapho,” Kataryne Les- 
cailje, daughter of a refugee from Geneva. “ Cette fois,” writes B., 
“jétais fermement décidé 4 admirer non seulement ce qui serait 
admirable, mais tout ce qui s’ éléverait de si peu que ce fit, au-dessus 
du médiocre, mais j’y ai perdu mes peines” (p. 193). 

After reading the sections devoted to Dutch plays other than 
translations, I am left uncertain as to whether B. has taken into 
consideration the possible influence of Corneille’s contemporaries. 


*Gy ziet het groot gevaar van mynen Bedgenoot (p. 147). 
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Does Constantinus de Groote (p. 215), for instance, owe anything 
to Tristan Hermite, Arminius (p. 215) to Scudéry, Sophonisba 
(p. 222) to Mairet? It is possible that Pertharite, as well as other 
tragedies by Corneille, may have influenced Verloofde Konincks- 
bruidt (p. 204). Admetus et Alcestis (p. 220) certainly goes back 
to Euripides, despite the substitution of Philip of Macedon for 
Hercules. 

The first appendix, in which extensive use is made of Worp’s 
Geschiedenis van het Drama en van het Tooneel in Nederland, gives 
an interesting list of French plays translated into Dutch during the 
seventeenth century. One is surprised to find more than fifty 
dramatists figuring there and that translations of such compara- 
tively little known plays as Magnon’s Oroondate, Montfleury’s Ma- 
riage de rien, and Quinault’s Astrate were edited more frequently 
than Polyeucte, Tartuffe, or Phédre. This fact shows how hard it 
is to form an estimate of French influence on the Dutch theater 
from the study of Corneille alone. Before B. publishes his chapters 
on other authors, I should like to call his attention to certain errors 
in the list besides those indicated by M. Galas.? 

The system of dating the French plays is unfortunate. At one 
time the date of first representation is given, at another that of 
printing, but rarely is one told which is meant. As a matter of 
fact, the important date here is that of publication, for it is im- 
probable that any of the plays were translated from the manuscript. 
Laure persécutée was first published in 1639, not 1649; Rovane in 
1640, not 1647; Sainte Catherine in 1643, not 1644; la Jalouse 
d’elle-méme in 1650, not 1659; Lubin in 1661, not 1652. 1641 is 
too early a date either for the acting or the printing of Pompée. 
Different dates are assigned to Thomas Morus on pp. 262 and 263. 
The dating of La mort de Brute et de Porcie, 1673 instead of 1637, 
is evidently a misprint. L’Art de régner was written by Gillet de la 
Tessonerie, not by Gabriel Gilbert. Dr. Bussom has shown in his 
dissertation on Pradon, too recently for B. to have consulted it, 
that the initial N. should not be assigned to this dramatist. 


2R. L. C., 1 (1923), 166-168. 

* The mistake is probably due toa misprint in the Bibliothéque du thédtre 
francois, Dresden, 1768, 111, 38. There is a copy of the edition of 1661 in 
the Collection Rondel. 
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On the whole, B.’s laborious undertaking, carried out with the 
patience that he attributes to his compatriots and the taste that 
he denies them, merits the thanks of those who are interested in 
the spread of French literature abroad. It is to be hoped that he 
will soon publish the remaining chapters of his work, to be devoted 
to Racine, Thomas Corneille, Quinault and other dramatists of 
the period. 

H. Carrincton LANCASTER. 





Hauptjragen der Romanistik. Festschrift fiir Philipp August 
Becker. Heidelberg, Winter, 1922, 322 pp. 


Les Hauptfragen der Romanistik sont un ouvrage dédié 4 M. 
Philipp August Becker 4 l’occasion du soixantiéme anniversaire de 
ce savant. Aprés une introduction qui donne la liste des écrits de 
M. Becker, vient une série d’articles par quelques-uns des roma- 
nistes les plus connus de ]’Allemagne et de l’Autriche. Ces articles 
sont divisés en trois groupes. Le premier groupe traite de pro- 
blémes linguistiques, le deuxiéme d’un sujet relevant 4 la fois de 
la langue et de la littérature, le troisiéme groupe de questions 
littéraires. Le volume contient les articles suivants : 

(1) Karl von Ettmayer, “ Die Rolle der Verba vicaria im poeti- 
schen Stil Lafontaines ” ; Matthias Friedwagner, “ Zur Aussprache 
des lateinischen C vor hellen Vokalen ”; Ernst Gamillscheg, “ Zur 
sprachlichen Gliederung Frankreichs ”; Leo Jordan, “ Die verbale 
Negation bei Rabelais und die Methode psychologischer Einfiihlung 
in der Sprachwissenschaft”; Eugen Lerch, “ Die Aufgaben der 
romanischen Syntax ”; Erhard Lommatzsch, “ Deiktische Elemente 
im Altfranzésischen ”; Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, “Zentripetale Krifte 
im Sprachleben ”; Gustav Rieder, “ Probleme des Kriegsfranzési- 
schen”; Karl Vossler, “ Neue Denkformen im Vulgirlatein ”; 
(2) Josef Briich, “ Literaturgeschichte und Sprachgeschichte.” (3) 
Hanns Heiss, “Zur Charakterisierung der franzésichen Literatur des 
19, Jahrhunderts ;” Victor Klemperer, “ Der fremde Dante ;” Fritz 
Neubert, “ Franzisische Rokokoprobleme;” Emil Winkler, “ Das 
Kunstproblem der Tierdichtung, besonders der Tierfabel.” Qu’il 
nous soit permis de rendre compte de quelques-unes de ces études 
qui précisent en des points particuliers la méthode de la philologie 
Tomane. 
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M. Friedwagner reprend la question de l’altération du c latin 
devant e et 7, qui a tant de fois déja été étudiée. 

Il rappelle qu’avec la fixation d’une date pour un phénoméne 
phonétique dans une région déterminée la question est loin d’étre 
résolue. I] prend comme point de départ deux noms de lieu de la 
province rhétique (en Vindélicie, c’est-a-dire dans la Baviére mo- 
derne) qui, encore aujourd’hui, présentent le ¢ latin. L’Jtinerarium 
Antonini Augusti et Hierosolymitanum contient la forme Celio 
monte qu’on a identifiée avec Kellmiinz, dans la Souabe bavaroise, 
ott passe une route romaine. M. Friedwagner se demande a quelle 
époque et dans quelles conditions les Alemans ont entendu la forme 
* Kelimonte, qui est la base de Kellmiinz. La rive droite de l’Iler, 
ot se trouve Kellmiinz, est encore restée pendant deux cents ans 
au pouvoir des légionnaires aprés la perte de la rive gauche dont 
parle Ammien. Kellmiinz a df passer au pouvoir des Alemans vers 
470. Il n’est pas probable que les envahisseurs aient prononcé le 
nom de cet endroit autrement que les habitants gallo-romains. I] 
faut done admettre que vers 470 on pronongait encore dans cette 
région le & devant e, ou du moins un son voisin, tel que hk’. 

La Tabula Peutingeriana établit les distances des stations de 
Vindélicie les unes des autres; |’une de ces stations sur la rive gauche 
du Danube est Celeusum. On a reconnu cette forme dans le nom du 
Kelsbach qui coule non loin des lieux nommés dans la Table. Or 
Wune Notitia dignitatum, écrit militaire de l’année 400, on conclut 
qu’encore au commencement du V™ siécle des camps fortifiés ro- 
mains se défendaient sur la rive gauche du Danube. Lors du rappel 
des légionnaires, la population civile a di rester au moins en partie, 
et ce sont les paysans de la contrée que les envahisseurs entendaient 
prononcer Celeusum. Cette région ayant été conquise au com- 
mencement du sixiéme siécle, M. Friedwagner en conclut qu’a cette 
époque on y pronongait encore le & latin devant e. 

M. Friedwagner termine son article par une critique des déduc- 
tions qu’on avait voulu tirer de certains noms de lieu de la Suisse 
allemande pour déterminer approximativement la date de l’altération 
du ¢ latin. Ainsi il récuse le témoignage de Kempraten, dans lequel 
M. Meyer-Liibke avait voulu voir un Centum prata, forme attestée 
par un texte de l’année 741. M. Friedwagner pense qu’il s’agirait 
plutét d’un mot celtique tel que Cambo—qu’on trouve dans certains 


noms de lieu comme Kempten. De plus dans le cas de Kempraten 
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les consonnes au commencement des syllabes sont toutes trois sujettes 
4 éaution (on s’attendrait par exemple a ce que le p devienne pf). 
L’étymologie proposée parait donc devoir étre mise en doute, et il 
faut voir dans le Centum prata de 741 une étymologie du scribe qui 
cherche 4 expliquer une forme qu’il ne comprenait pas. 

De méme il faut faire des réserves sur les conclusions que M. 
Meyer-Liibke a voulu tirer du nom de lieu Cerlier (en allemand 
Erlach),et pour lequel M. Meyer-Liibke prend comme base *Caerelli- 
acum. Les Alemans auraient, vers 455 déja, entendu Tserlako, et 
auraient identifié le son initial 4 leur préposition to (en all. mod. 
zu), avec chute de la voyelle de la préposition. M. Friedwagner, 
pour des raisons historiques, récuse ce témoignage. On pourrait 
ajouter qu'il est difficile d’admettre que la voyelle de la préposition 
ait pu disparaitre déja 4 cette époque. Le wu de zw ne tombe que dans 
les patois modernes. Le nom allemand n’est pas nécessairement né 
au moment ott les Allemands sont arrivés devant la ville. La plus 
ancienne forme allemande de ce nom de lieu contient un H. au 
commencement du mot, sans que l’on sache d’ot vient cet H. Les 
formes Centum prata et *Caerelliacum ne sauraient done servir A 
dater le phénoméne de l’altération du ¢ latin devant e et 1. 

Il serait intéressant de soumettre 4 la méthode critique de M. 
Friedwagner les noms de lieu de la Suisse allemande Kerzers et 
Kehrsiten, dans lesquels MM. Gauchat et Jud voient sauf erreur 
*Ceresetum. Kerzers (en fr. Chiétres) se trouve dans une partie de 
la Suisse qui a été germanisée au sixiéme siécle, alors que Kehrsiten 
ne l’a pas été avant le septiéme siécle. I] faut donc, pour cette partie 
de l’empire romain, admettre un & encore plus tard que pour la 
région autour de Kellmiinz et du Kelsbach. 

Un autre article qui a le mérite d’attirer l’attention sur des points 
de méthode est celui de M. Eugen Lerch, intitulé “Die Aufgaben der 
romanischen Syntax”. M. Lerch rappelle qu’il y avait jusqu’ici 
deux méthodes a suivre lorsqu’on abordait une question de syntaxe 
dans une langue romane. Ou bien J’on partait du latin et l’on 
étudiait les changements qu’a subis la construction latine 4 travers 
les siécles; ou bien, en partant de la construction moderne, on re- 
montait jusqu’au latin. Dans les deux cas les faits de syntaxe 
étaient considérés comme le résultat d’une évolution; leur explica- 
tion ne pouvait done étre qu’historique. La méthode qui consiste a 
comparer les faits de syntaxe communs aux différentes langues ro- 
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manes est a Vheure qu’il est assez avancée, alors qu’d l’exception 
de quelques remarques dans les travaux de Vossler on n’a pas encore 
insisté sur les différences syntaxiques par lesquelles se distinguent 
ces langues. 

iM. Lerch rappelle également que pour ceux qui ont 4 enseigner 
une langue, il est de toute importance de connaitre la raison d’étre 
des faits de syntaxe, e’est-a-dire leur évolution du latin. Pourtant 
depuis plusieurs années l’unanimité sur la question de savoir s'il 
convient d’étudier historiquement une langue a cessé d’exister. 
J. Haas, dans sa “Franzdsische Syntax,” avait préconisé une 
méthode descriptive dans l’étude d’un état de langage, c’est-a-dire 
qu’on expliquerait un phénoméne de syntaxe par l’idée que s’en fait 
le sujet parlant, qui n’a pas conscience d’une évolution quand il 
parle sa langue maternelle. Par exemple, dans la phrase anglaise 
“the king was offered a seat ” l’ancien datif the king n’est plus senti 
comme tel. Pour un Anglais the king est devenu un nominatif, 
puisqu’on dit “ HE was offered a seat.” Du point de vue du sujet 
parlant, il serait faux de voir en the king un datif et de l’expliquer 
comme tel. 

M. Lerch explique aussi d’une maniére intéressante la raison de 
Vemploi du subjonctif aprés quoique. A un moment donné un in- 
stinct obscur a porté l’individu parlant frangais 4 considérer l’indi- 
catif aprés quoique comme vulgaire. Voulant parler bien il emploie 
le subjonctif. Les paralléles que M. Lerch a trouvés en allemand 
s’expliquent de méme. La forme incorrecte er frug tend de plus en 
plus 4 remplacer er fragte, qu’on estime moins beau, moins “noble.” 
Ces tendances, sociales dans leur origine, devront étre étudiées et 
serviront 4 expliquer un grand nombre de formations syntaxiques 


* Voila des idées o0 M. Lerch a sans contredit subi l’influence du Traité de 
stylistique de M. Charles Bally. Des paralléles s’imposent un peu par- 
tout, qui montrent jusqu’A quel point M. Lerch est imbu des _ idées 
du savant genevois. En voici un exemple. Dans les Hauptfragen nous 
lisons A la page 91: “Fiir das Bewusstsein des Sprechenden ist die Sprache 
nichts Gewordenes und Werdendes, . . . sondern etwas Konstantes. Er 
pflegt nicht iiber die Sprache zu reflektieren, er weiss nichts davon, dass 
sie eine Geschichte hat,” et dans le Traité de stylistique, 4 la page 21: 
“Le sujet qui parle spontanément sa langue maternelle a tout le temps 
conscience d’un état, nullement d’une évolution, ni d’une perspective dans le 
temps. A moins d’étre un érudit, il vit dans V’illusion que la langue qu'il 
parle a toujours existé telle qu’il la parle.” 
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nouvelles. Dans la grande majorité des cas, ces formations analo- 
giques sont destinées 4 disparaitre. Quand et pourquoi parviennent- 
elles 4 l'emporter? Quand une faute se répétera-t-elle si souvent 
quelle finira par étre seule admise comme correcte? Pour étre 
acceptée par l’entourage du sujet parlant, la forme incorrectement 
employée par celui-ci doit répondre a un besoin, 4 une certaine fagon 
de sentir et de penser de ce méme milieu. Pour la syntaxe il s’agit 
donc d’étudier les différents milieux sociaux oi pourront se dé- 
velopper ces formations nouvelles. Chez tous les hommes il y a une 
tendance trés forte 4 repousser toute innovation de langage, une 
sorte de contrainte sociale qui empéchera le développement trop in- 
tense des formations nouvelles. En parlant l’individu se conforme 
au milieu dans lequel il se trouve. M. Lerch rappelle que les écrits 
de Meillet et de Bally, tous deux éléves de F. de Saussure, soulignent 
la valeur évocatrice des faits d’expression. Ceux-ci ont la faculté 
d’évoquer des milieux par contraste avec la langue de tous les jours. 
Ces faits d’évocation pourront venir des couches sociales supérieures, 
ou bien du peuple, Vargot étant la contrepartie de la langue 
“écrite.” 2? Alors que les “latinismes ” de la Renaissance viennent 
den haut, un grand nombre, non seulement de mots, mais aussi 
de tournures syntaxiques viennent des classes inférieures de la popu- 
lation. Ceci est vrai aussi pour la prononciation. Aprés la Révo- 
lution on se moqua de ceux qui s’obstinaient 4 dire roé pour rot: 
la prononciation de la bonne société a été influencée en ce point par 
les habitudes phonétiques du peuple de Paris. Alors qu’il était 
autrefois impossible de remplacer ce swis-je par c’est moi, il Vest tout 
autant de dire aujourd’hui autre chose que c’est mot. 

M. Lerch dit trés bien que opposition entre la méthode “ sociale ” 
et la méthode historique n’est qu’apparente. Il dit: “Wer die Gegen- 
wart studiert, studiert eben auch Geschichte: das Nebeneinander der 
verschiedenen Wendungen wird ihm von selbst zu einem Nachein- 
ander.” * 

En résumé M. Lerch voudrait que l’on précisét pour tout fait 
syntaxique (1) son premier emploi dans les textes; (2) la raison de 
son emploi; (3) la raison de la conservation et de la diffusion de ce 
fait de syntaxe. Ici il faudra voir d’abord en quoi il répond 4 un be- 


* Voir Bally, Traité de stylistique, p. 227. 
° Hauptfragen, p. 98. 
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soin ; puis on examinera le milieu social dans lequel il aura pris nais- 
sance et les différents milieux par lesquels il aura passé avant d’étre 
généralement admis 4 l’exclusion de tout autre fait de syntaxe. 

En terminant ce compte-rendu sommaire de deux articles parus 
dans les Hauptfragen der Romanistik, nous ne pouvons que regretter 
de n’avoir pu dire au moins quelques mots des autres études, de 
celles surtout ot M. Meyer-Liibke étudie ce qu’il nomme les forces 
centripétes dans le langage (Zentripetale Krifte im Sprachleben) 
et M. Vossler des formes nouvelles de pensée en latin vulgaire (Newz 
Denkformen im Vulgdrlatein). Nous n’avons voulu que signaler 
ici un recueil que l’on peut comparer a plus d’un titre aux célébres 
Bausteine zur romanischen Philologie, dédiés &’ A. Mussafia en 1905. 


Orro MULuer. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Helmbrecht, 1251 


Among the occasional passages in the MHG epic Meier Helm- 
brecht (ca. 1250) which still offer difficulty are the lines in which 
the hero, who has given up his present life to enter the services of a 
robber knight, tells of the tortures he metes out to the peasants he 
robs. He says: 

1243 dem ich daz ouge fz drucke, 
disen hihe (houwe?) ich in den rucke, 
disen bind ich in den Ameizstoc, 
enem ziuhe ich den loc 
mit der zangen fz dem barte, 
dem andern riz ich die swarte, 
enem miille ich die lide, 
1250 disen henk ich in die wide 
bi den sparradern sin. 

The difficulty in the last two lines lies in the meaning of the word 
sparradern. The MHG dictionaries lead one astray here. Benecke- 
Miiller-Zarncke: Mhd. Worterbuch. 1, 10; Schmeller: Bairisches 
Worterbuch”, 11, 681; Schade: Altdeutsches Worterbuch”, 11, 847; 
Lexer: Handwéorterbuch, 11, 1070, and his Mhd. Taschenwoérter- 
buch”, 239, all carry as the meaning of this word: variz, Krampf- 
ader. Following the MHG dictionaries, then, the translation 
would read: “ This one I hang with a withe by his varicose veins,” 
—a manifest absurdity, unless, indeed, the improbable assumption 
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were made that we have here a derisive reference to the lower leg 
generally. 

Grimm’s Wérterbuch and Diefenbach’s Glossarium Latino-Ger- 
manicum (s. v. varex, 606) carry, along with other definitions, the 
basal meaning of this word, namely ‘sinews.’ The word ader 
itself often had this same meaning; it was formerly used in a very 
general sense, including the nerves, sinews, ligaments, muscles, 
and even the intestines.t Thus Vegetius? speaks of “ schiesszeug 
mit adern bezogen.” Ulrich von Liechtenstein, in his Prauen- 
dienst (108, 18), telling how his finger was torn from his hand in 
a joust, says that “der vinger an einer adder hie.’ And Hans 
Sachs (1560, 11, Iv, 55a), using the word with similar meaning, 
has the wolf say: “ Ytzt wil ich mich wol nagen sat der ochssen 
adern am armprust.” Grimm’s Worterbuch also clears up the 
meaning of the first half of the compound, sparr- (sperr-). Be- 
cause of their similarity both of form and of meaning, there has 
been a great amount of confusion and interaction between the 
verbs sparren, sperren, and spannen. Although the parallel forms 
sparren and sperren have the meaning hemmen, hindern, we see a 
transition toward spannen through the meanings aufsperren, 
dehnen, spannen. 'These verbs were in part synonyms. ‘The first 
definition of sperren given in Benecke-Miiller-Zarncke (11°, 4) is: 
spannen, mit Gewalt auf, an, oder aus einander dehnen. The ex- 
haustive Belege which Grimm records s. v. sperren makes clear 
beyond doubt the intimate relationship between sperren and span- 
nen. Citations with the synonymous use of the two verbs are 
presented, as well as compound nouns analogous to sparrader, such 
as: sperrlaken (== ein Tuch, das ausgespannt wird) and sperrwagen 
(= Wagen, tiber dem eine Decke gebreitet, ein Tuch gespannt 
wird.) The MHG verb sparren and the substantive sparr- 
(= spann-) died aut, whereas sperren and Sperre have survived 
in NHG. 

With the meaning of sparrader established as spanader, senader, 
Sehne, = ‘ sinew,’ it remains to consider whether there is anything 
in the connotation of the word or in its recorded use to indicate by 
what sinews Helmbrecht suspended his victims. Translators of the 
Helmbrecht into modern German interpret the passage to mean 
‘hang by the heels.’* These versions in modern German hardly 
pretend to philological accuracy, nor do they attain it here. It 
may be interesting to note the two ways by which this meaning 


Cf. Hyrtl: Die alten d. Kunstworte in der Anat., Wien, 1884, 2 ff. 

2 Vier biicher Ritterschaft, Augsburg, 1529, Iv, 9. 

’Thus Gustav Freytag translates (Bilder aus der d. Vergangenheit, 11, 
Kap. 21): “den hénge ich bei seinen Beinen an die Weide.” And the 
latest translation, that by F. Bergemann (Inselbiicherei, Nr. 304, 19207) 
reads similarly: “ und hinge auch Kopfnieder manch einen an den Fiissen 
auf.” (Several other existing translations I have not seen, 
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could have been derived, each of which involves error. (1) Re- 
markably enough, Grimm (after Diefenbach-Wiilcker, 856) re- 
cords (10:1, 1891) the occurrence of spannader with the meaning 
calcaneus. 'The inaccuracy involved here has already been pointed 
out by Hyrtl (op. cit., 144f.): “Hine noch nicht dagewesene 
Verwendung des calcaneus enthilt der Vocabularius teutonico-lat. 
von Zeninger, als ‘ spanader. Da spanader = Sehne ist, kann mit 
dieser spanader nur die Achillessehne gemeint sein, welche sich 
am Fersenbein ansetzt.” (2) In addition to the ordinary hyphen- 
ation to read sparr-ddern there is the possibility of reading spar- 
radern, = ‘ spur-wheels,’ figurative for ‘heels.’ But there is fatal 
objection to this reading from the standpoint both of form and of 
meaning. The form of the word which we should then have is 
sporredern. Vowel variation in both roots of the compound is not 
probable. Grimm and Diefenbach carry the word in its essential 
form. Further objection lodges against the meaning which this 
interpretation gives. In the course of the 13th century the rowel 
spur, did, indeed, come into general use in Germany, replacing the 
type with a single prong or prick; and these were worn, too, by 
peasants. Neidhart furnishes interesting testimony (Nith. 75, 9): 


Ridelohte sporen treit mir 
Fridebreht ze leide. 


There is ample evidence that the peasants of the period in question 
were encroaching more and more upon the prerogatives of the 
knights, until in the latter half of the 13th century the distinction 
between the dress and armor of the knights and the festal dress of 
the wealthy, ambitious young peasant fop had entirely disappeared.* 
But it is highly improbable that spurs were worn by the peaceful, 
work-a-day peasants who, in contrast to Helmbrecht, staid by the 
plow, whose farms Helmbrecht plundered, and whom he so ruth- 
lessly tortured. Furthermore, even though the figurative use of 
the word might have been common among knights, Helmbrecht 
would not naturally have spoken of his crude victims in terms of 
knightly equipment. 


II. Samuel 8, 4, which reads: “ And David hocked all the 
chariot horses,” appears in the MHG Bible: “ wnd schneid ab alle 
die knischeiben der wagenpfert.” In other texts this passage 
occurs with the variants sparradern, spanadern.® Sparradern 
here, then, means ‘ the hamstrings,’ or ‘ sinews of the hough.’ This 
usage finds confirmation, too, in Diefenbach (606), where s. v. 


Cf. Martin Manlik: Das Leben und Treiben der Bauern Siidostdeutsch- 
lands im 14, Jh. In: Jahresbericht des K. K. Gym. in Méhr. Weisskirchen, 
1887-88. 6 ff. 

°'Cf. Kurrelmeyer: Die erste deutsche Bibel, vy, in: Bib. des Litterar. 
Vereins in Stutigart, 1908, vol. 249, p. 160. 
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varea we find among other definitions: kniader, de zene (= Sehne) 
under dem kyne. So while the word in question meant ‘ sinews’ 
generally, usage is also recorded which applies the word specifically 
to the hamstrings, and in one case to the tendon of Achilles: this 
would give us a hanging such as would be directly suggested by the 
universal method of suspending the carcasses of slaughtered animals. 
In this connection attention may he called to the word sperrholz 
(Grimm, Wb., 10:1, 2186). ‘This is a piece of wood still to be seen 
in use by butchers in parts of Germany, with which the hind legs 
of a slaughtered animal are spread. apart and by which the body is 
then hanged. 

The disappearance of sparren (=spannen) mentioned above 
would naturally lead to a growing unintelligibility of the word 
sparrader. One can discern the evidence of such a tendency in 
the citations carried in Grimm. The greatest confusion developed 
as to the meaning of the word. For example, although we find 
the proper usage (= ‘sinews’ in Agricola’s Sprichwérter (278): 

“es lassen yhn die fiirsten und herren gern dienen, also dasz die diener 
vor yhnen stehen miissen, welches denn eyn grosse Arbeit ist und endtlich 
vil schadens thut, denn die sparradern entschlaffen und machen lam, wie 
man denn an den pferdenn sihet, die yhre beyn abstehen, und kénnen dar- 
nach nyrgent fort kommen,” 


Seuter’s Roszarznei (Augsburg, 1599 fol.) contains the passages: 
“Man soll dem pferdt die sporadern schlagen.” “ Die seitenader, 
so man nendt die sporader.” And Frisch, Teutsch-Lateinisches 
Worterbuch (1741) gives the definition (305): “ Spornader, oder 
Seitenader, um die Gegend an der Seite, wo der Sporn des Rei- 
tenden hinsticht, vena lateralis.” It seems apparent that we have 
here a case of popular etymology which, although some centuries 
old, has never been challenged. 

Old anatomies record several words which should be considered 
in this connection. In Bauman’s Kurzer Auszug aus den biichern 
des hochgelehrten Andree Vesalu (Nurnberg, 1551, fol.) the word 
sporader occurs with reference to human anatomy. Hyrtl com- 
ments upon the word as follows (op. cit., 144): “ Die Aeste der 
vena saphena interna, welche zwischen Fersenbein und innerem 
Knéchel in reichlicher Menge liegen, werden im deutschen Vesal 
als ‘ Sporadern’ erwahnt. Das Fersenbein und die Ferse heissen 

. auch Spoyre, Spor und Gespor (Dief., pag. 91 und 92), weil 
der spitze Stachel zum Antreiben des Pferdes, schon im Strycker 
Sporn genannt, am Fersenabsatz des Reiterstiefels festgemacht 
wurde. Ein Blutgefass in der Nahe des Spors mag somit pace mea 
Sporader heissen.” 'This would seem to illustrate further our pre- 
ceding remark concerning the growing unintelligibility of the old 
word sparrader = ‘sinew,’ and to afford a popular etymology 
analogous to that pointed out above. Hyrtl explains the words 
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Sporbein (= Fersenbein) (144), and Spornbein (= Wadenbein) 
(79) on the basis of similar analogies. If, as we doubt, a connec- 
tion exists between these two words and sparrader, we would have 
an explanation: sparr = spor rather than sperr, = span. 


Cratr HAYDEN BELL. 
University of California. 





CHAUCER AND VENANTIUS FORTUNATUS 


Chaucer’s 


The briddes, that han left hir song 
Why! they han suffred cold so strong... . 
Than doth the nightingale hir might 

To make noyse and singen blythe. 


is the translation of Roman de la Rose 67-8, 74-5 (ed. Langlois) : 


Li oisel, qui se sont teii 

Tant come il ont le froit eii. . 
Li rossigniaus lores s’esforce 

De chanter et de faire noise. 

Part of Langlois’ note on the passage is as follows: “ Un lecteur 
du XIV® siécle a noté en marge du MS. Me, au début de la de- 
scriptum du printemps: Totum istud punctum Matheus Vindoci- 
nensis . . . de loco placidi descriptione. I1 est possible que Guil- 
laume ait connu les descriptions de Mathieu de Venddme; voici 
quelques vers latins dont il pourrait s’étre inspiré: 

. Altera gratuitas superest cumulantque decorem 
Organice studio garrulitatis aves. . 
Ergo relativos volucrum queremonia cantus 
Dum movet, organicum carmen adesse putes. 
(Descriptio loci ament) 


. . Le prototype de tous ces vergers parait étre le paradis 
qd’ Amours de Tibulle [1. 3. 59-60]: 
Hic choree cantusque vigent, passimque vagantes 
Dulce sonant tenui gutture carmen aves. . 

For our purpose, it is important to note that, after the first two 
lines quoted from the twelfth-century Matthew of Vendome, Lang- 
lois omits these two: 

Vociferans ‘ occide,’ dolens philomela querelat, 
Et sua jocundo damna dolore canit. 
After these, thirty lines are interposed before Langlois’ other two 
lines occur (see Bourgain, Matthai Vindocinensis Ars Versifica- 
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toria,’ pp. 44-5; Wright and Halliwell, Reliquiw Antiquie 2. 269). 
The occurrence of organice, organicum, in the lines by Matthew 

of Vendome seems to point to the following four lines from the 

Easter poem 2 of Venantius Fortunatus (ed. Leo, 3. 9. 27-30) : 


Ad cantus revocatur aves, que carmine clauso 
Pigrior hiberno frigore muta fuit. 

Hine filomela suis adtemperat organa* cannis, 
Fitque repercusso dulcior aura melo. 





‘Js it possible that Keats’ To Autumn 2, “Close bosom-friend to the 
maturing sun,” may be related to Matthew’s Descriptio Temporis 3 (Bour- 
gain, p. 40; Red, Ant., p. 266), “Solis amica calet estas”? Matthew is 
partial to this figure: thus, rosa veris amica, vaccinia naris amica, naris 
amicus odor (Bourgain, p. 43); fagus amica Jovis (43); brevitas auris 
amica (44); auris amica est volucris (45); flos veris amicus (46). The 
classic poets, regarding amicus as an adjective, prefer the dative for the 
dependent noun: Horace, Ep. 1. 2. 26; Ovid, Am, 2. 18. 26; ete. 

2For this see Julian, Dict. of Hymnology, p. 1139; Schall, Christ in 
Song, p. 235. 

3Cf. Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale 30-2: 

In al the land of crowing nas his peer. 
His vois was merier than the mery orgon 
On messe-dayes that in the chirche gon. 


May not Chaucer have derived this hint from the Easter poem? 

There is actually an organ-bird, so-called, a native of South America, 
which I find first mentioned in H. 'W. Bates’ The Naturalist on the Ama- 
zons, first published in 1863. His account of it is as follows (Vol. I, pp. 
400-1; reprint of 1892, p. 380): ‘“‘I frequently heard in the neighborhood 
of these huts [at St. Paulo de Olivenca: San Pablo Olivenca; ef. Encye. 
Brit., 11th ed., Vol. Iv, p. 440, B2] the ‘ realejo’ or organ bird (Cyporhinus 
cantans), the most remarkable songster, by far, of the Amazonian forests. 
When its singular notes strike the ear for the first time, the impression 
cannot be resisted that they are produced by a human voice. Some musi- 
cal boy must be gathering fruit in the thickets, and is singing a few notes 
to cheer himself. The tones become more fluty and plaintive; they are 
now those of a flageolet, and, notwithstanding the utter impossibility of 
the thing, one is for the moment convinced that somebody is playing that 
instrument. No bird is to be seen, however closely the surrounding trees 
and bushes may be scanned, and yet the voice seems to come from the 
thicket close to one’s ears. The ending of the song is rather disappoint- 
ing. It begins with a few very slow and mellow notes, following each 
other like the commencement of an air; one listens, expecting to hear a 
complete strain, but an abrupt pause occurs, and then the song breaks 
down, finishing with a number of clicking, unmusical sounds, like a piping 
barrel-organ out of wind and tune. I never heard the bird on the Lower 
Amazons, and very rarely heard it even at Ega; it is the only songster 
which makes an impression on the natives, who sometimes rest their 
paddles while traveling in their small canoes along the shady by-streams, 
as if struck by the mysterious sounds.” For another account of it see C. 
William Beebe, Edge of the Jungle, p. 282, who observed it at Kartabo, 
in British Guiana, and describes it under the name of the quadrille-bird. 
For a picture, and other scientific names, see Sclater and Salvin, Exotic 
Ornithology, Pl. 22. Curiously enough, one reads of a bird-organ, as well 
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As Matthew was a man of wide reading, who drew illustrations 
from various ancient poets (Gréber, Grundr. der Rom. Phil. 2. 
388), he may well have known this poem of Fortunatus (ca. 535- 
ca. 600), as he was certainly acquainted (Bourgain, p. xxxi) with 
Prudentius (348-ca. 410). Indeed, it is the poem of Fortunatus, 
rather than that of Matthew, which Guillaume may have had 
before him, since the latter seems to be directly indebted to Fortu- 
natus’ lines 27 and 28. 

ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK. 

Yale University. 





Oxtp Norse Sko 


In his excellent monograph “Sprachkérper und Sprachfunk- 
tion,” Palaestra 135, 1921, Professor Wilhelm Horn has cited (pp. 
32-51) several examples of verbs which according to the author 
represent abbreviated forms due to the imperative function of the 
verb. Such forms were formerly considered as “ verstiimmelte ” 
or “mutilated” remains of the full forms, but all efforts to ac- 
count for the phonetic changes involved have proved unsatisfactory. 

Professor Horn proceeds on the theory that such imperative 
forms represent a type of weakened function, 7. e., the imperative 
has passed over into an interjection whereby the full verbal form 
is no longer felt as necessary for the expression of the imperative 
idea and consequently the form is phonetically reduced to a mini- 
mum; the situation, gestures, tone of voice, etc., supplanting, as 
it were, the phonetic loss sustained in this peculiar type of impera- 
tive interjection. To quote from the author (p. 34): “Ich habe 
nur einzuwenden, dass diese Imperative nicht unter die Uberschrift 
“tonschwache Verbalformen” gehéren. Sie sind vielmehr bedeu- 
tungsschwach oder funktionsschwach, da Situation, Ton und Ge- 
birde den Befehl ausdriicken helfen. Was durch solche Mittel 
geschieht, braucht nicht durch sprachliche zu erfolgen.” 

Professor Horn has cited examples from many Indo-European 
languages with special reference to the Italic and the Germanic 
languages. It is the latter group of languages which concern us 
here. Examples quoted from the Geemanic languages are among 
others, (§ 32) Gothic sai (saithwan), M. E. 165 N. E. lo (Angs. 
léca), Swiss (dial.) /ua ‘behold’; (§ 33) 0. H. G. 74 ‘let. from 
the imperative /4 the shortened forms became extended to the other 
tenses of the verb (Jie pret., ete.); ($§ 36, 37) O. H.G. gd, gé 
‘go,’ from which was developed the whole verbal system of gan: gén 


as of an organ-bird (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., Vol. m1, p. 434): “There was 
a very small barrel-organ in use during the 18th and 19th centuries, known 
as the birdorgan (Fr. serinette, turlutaine, merline) .” 
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(full form gangan Inf.), similarly § 38, O. H. G. std: sté ‘ stand’; 
(§ 41 )Angs. (w)uton used in an adhortative function, cf. (w)uton 
gangan “let us go,’ etc. 

A very striking example of Professor Horn’s theory and one ex- 
actly parallel to Gothic sai, Eng. lo, is O. N. sko ‘behold,’ which 
can be explained in no other way than as a shortened form of the 
imperative skoda (from skoda, skodada, skodadr, cf. Swedish 
skada). There is no phonetic law which can explain the loss of 
the final -da in skoda) sko. The reduction of the final syllable 
in this word must have taken place for exactly the same reason as 
did the reduction of -hw in Gothic sathw > sai or of'-ca in Angs. 
lca > *l6, M. E. 16; i. e., the form suffered an irregular phonetic 
reduction due to the interjectional character of the imperative. 
The O. N. interjection sko ‘behold’ from the imperative skoda 
seems to me to be additional evidence in behalf of Professor Horn’s 
theory regarding “ funktionsschwache Imperative.” 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 
University of Kansas. 





First Sona 1n The Beggar’s Bush 


For the sources of the beggars’ part in this play, we are cus- 
tomarily referred to the English literature of roguery, whence no 
doubt the authors derived much of their material. It is clear, 
however, that one of them, probably Fletcher, had been looking 
into Erasmus, for the song sung by Higgen in 4, i, is a versifi- 
cation of some passages in the colloquy entitled Irwyodoyia (Coll., 
ed. 1658, 395). 


Cast our caps and cares away! 
This is beggars’ holiday: 

At the crowning of our king, 
Thus we ever dance and sing. 
In the world look out and see, 
Where so happy a prince as he? 
Where the nation live so free, 
And so merry as do we? 

Be it peace, or be it war, 

Here at liberty we are, 

And enjoy our ease and rest: 
To the field we are not prest; 
Nor are call’d into the town, 
To be troubled with the gown: 
Hang all offices, we cry, 

And the magistrate too, by! 
When the subsidy’s increased, 
We are not a penny cess’d; 
Nor will any go to law 

With the beggar for a straw. 
All which happiness, he brags, 
He doth owe unto his rags. 
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I quote from the Colloquies, underlining the pertinent passages: 
Ir. Ego hance miseriam ne cum Regum quidem fortuna commu- 
tarim. Nihil enim regno similius, quam mendicitas.... Dic 
mihi, qua re potissimum beati sunt reges? Mi. Quia faciunt quod 
animo collubitum est. Ir. Ista libertas, qua nihil suavius nemini 
regum magis adest, quam nobis. Nec dubito, quin multi reges 
sint, qui nobis invideant. Sive bellum est, sive paz, nos tuto 
vivimus: non describimur ad militiam, non vocamur ad munia 
publica, non censemur cum populus expilatur exactionibus, nullus 
inquirit in vitam nostram: si quid admissum est etiam atrocius, 
quis dignetur in jus vocare mendicum? Etiam si pulsamus homi- 
nem, pudet pugnare cum mendico. Regibus nec in pace, nec in 
bello licet suaviter agere ; & quo majores sunt, hoc plures metuunt. 
Nos, veluti Deo sacros, etiam religione quadam metuit vulgus 
offendere. Mi. Sed interim sordescitis in pannis, & casulis. Ir, 
Quid ista faciunt ad veram felicitatem? Extra hominem sunt, 
quae narras. His pannis debemus nostram felicitatem. 


WititrAmM Dinsmore Briacs. 
Stanford University. 





SYLVESTRE BONNARD’s Farry AGAIN 


I have ventured (M.D. N. xxxvut, 56-58) to suggest a © kinship 
of imagination” between Sylvestre’s fairy and the Kros met by 
Philetas in Daphnis and Chloe. Professor van Roosbroeck 
(M. L. N. Xxxvut, 248-250) quotes a closer verbal parallel from 
La Poupée of Bibiena. I specifically stated that I was not pro- 
posing a source; the present note is intended merely to prove by 
the book that Anatole France relished Daphnis and Chloe and the 
Eros episode. 

In Le Jardin d’Epicure (pp. 40-42) there is a brief appreciation 
of the story as a sort of fairy tale. The first essay in Le Génie 
Latin is a keen study of the inspiration of the “ fables milésiennes ” 
and particularly of Daphnis and Chloe. On page 7 we read: 
* Ailleurs, dans une scéne de vendange, le bonhomme Philétas ne 
parait que pour conter avec grace qu’il a vu un enfant ailé dans 
son jardin. Et ce qu’il conte est tout a fait dans le goft de /’Amour 
mouillé d’Anacréon.” I recall no mention of Daphnis and Chloe 
in Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard but the old scholar compares 
the child who brings him the Légende Dorée to TAmour mouillé 
(p. 88, Calmann-Lévy ed.) 

Having reread the passages in question, I reaffirm the “ kinship 
of imagination,” which I find closer between Philetas and Sylvestre 


than elsewhere. BENJAMIN M. Wooppripce. 
Reed College. 





BRIEF MENTION 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Rise of Universities. By Charles H. Haskins (Henry Holt 
and Co., N. Y., 1923. 134pp.). This volume, the three Colver 
Lectures delivered at Brown University in 1923, is not so much a 
fait accompli (it is that too) as an omen. The recent war has 
stimulated an interest in our intellectual origins, and the study 
before us is one of the many happy signs (Dean Haskins is president 
of the American Council of Learned Societies which is undertaking 
an organized study of medieval Latin culture) of a renewed and 
broader interest in the much-maligned Middle Ages. The opening 
sentence strikes the keynote: “ Universities, like cathedrals and 
parliaments, are a product of the Middle Ages.” The first chapter 
on “The Earliest Universities” gives in brief compass a good 
account of the early history of institutions of learning. “The 
occasion for the rise of universities was a great revival of learning, 

. which historians now call the renaissance of the twelfth cen- 
tury ” (p. 7). This continuity doesnot lie in buildings or in any 
particular architectural type, nor in “academic form and cere- 
mony.” It is rather to be found in its institutions; and “ no sub- 
stitute has been found for the university—its main business, the 
training of scholars and the maintenance of the tradition of learn- 
ing and investigation.” Here, as elsewhere, the author helps, in 
the words of a recent statement in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association for 1922, to dispel the “sentimental and 
distorted idea of the medieval mind which began in the eighteenth 
century.” Since (to quote the same Proceedings) “the more im- 
portant middle division of man’s intellectual history is still obscured 
by paradox and misunderstanding as well as by ignorance,” Dean 
Haskins’ words are thrice welcome. 

“The Medieval Professor” (Chapter II) is as illuminating as 
entertaining, and reveals not a little original research (cf. e. q., 
p. 74). Here, too, the author does not fail to remind the present 
age of the lessons to be learned from the past. “ Graduation in 
arts was the common preparation for professional study. ... A 
sound tradition, to which the American world has given too little 
attention.” Mention is made (p. 46) that there were fewer stu- 
dents of theology in the Middle Ages than commonly thought. The 
discussion of “ academic freedom ” and “the social position and 
self-respect of professors” (pp. 68 ff.) is enlightening and—to some 
readers—will be disillusioning: Freedom existed in the teaching 
of grammar, medicine and mathematics , but not in philosophy and 
theology. 

In the final chapter, “ The Medieval Student,” we are informed 
that it is as yet impossible to give an adequate treatment of the 
subject until “ conditions at each university shall have been studied 
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chronologically.” Nevertheless, the numerous citations from let- 
ters, etc., are highly illuminating. Interesting is the following: 
“ By far the largest element in the correspondence . . . consists of 
requests for money ” (p. 103). Exceptionally valuable and up-to- 
date (see bibliography) is the discussion of the Goliardi and their 
poetry. The chapter closes with a fitting reminder that the me- 
dieval student, in his relations to life and learning, “ resembled 
his modern successor far more than is supposed.” 

Not the least important feature of the volume is the biblio- 
graphy; it is gratifying to see that several American students, not 
all of whom are specialists in the field of history, have in recent 
years made contributions to the subject. The book is particularly 
attractive to the eye. 

E. P. K. 





Schriften der Kleist-Gesellschaft, Band 2: Jahrbuch 1922, Hrsg. 
von Georg Minde-Pouet und Julius Petersen (Berlin, Weidmann, 
1923). The ranks of the German societies devoted to the study 
of individual poets—I need mention only Shakespeare, Goethe, and 
Grillparzer—have recently been increased by a Kleist-Gesellschaft 
at Frankfort on the Oder, whose second Year-Book has just ap- 
peared. It is a valuable and most welcome contribution to the 
literature on Kleist, of which only a brief outline can here be 
given. Eugen Kiihnemann’s essay on “ Kleist und Kant” culmi- 
nates in an interpretation of Der Prinz von Homburg from the 
point of view of Kant’s influence on Kleist. Helmuth Rogge 
brings forward unpublished letters of Fouqué and Hitzig, which 
shed new light on the publication of the Abendblatter, on Der Prinz 
von Homburg, and on Kleist’s last days. Friedrich Michael traces 
the influence of Goethe’s Amtmann, in Hermann und Dorothea, 
upon Kleist’s Richter Adam in Der zerbrochene Krug. Eduard 
Berend shows that Jean Paul’s allusion to a new genius referred 
to Kleist’s Familie Schroffenstein. Wilhelm Waetzoldt and others 
give their views on the question as to whether the mask discovered 
a few years ago at Diisseldorf is that of Kleist, living or dead. 
Finally there are synopses of as yet unpublished articles on Kleist, 
together with a comprehensive bibliography for the year 1922, by 
Georg Minde-Pouet. This bibliography alone, which covers more 
than 50 pages, will make the Jahrbuch indispensable to every 
library and to every serious student of Kleist. 

The membership-fee is $1 per year, which the Emergency So- 
ciety for German and Austrian Science and Art (Prof. F. W. J. 
Heuser, Columbia Univ., See.) is ready to accept and transmit. 


W.. Ee 





